







Che Theatre. 


DECEMBER 1, 1880. 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. 


ag peta et IMPUTANTUR. 
So runs the motto on the old 


sundial. The hours pass, and are 
reckoned up against us, and this 
reminds me that December has 
. come—the last month of the 
year—and with it the second 
completed volume of the new 
series of Toe THEarTRe. 

When, in January last, I 
assumed the command of this 
little ship, full of confidence 
and hope, I had little idea what 
breakers we should meet ahead ; 
what hidden and treacherous 
rocks were in our path ; what foul weather we should encounter; or what 
storms would blow us hither and thither out of our course, upsetting 
the ordinary calculations based on the literary chart and compass. The 
journey has no doubt been rough, but the luck seems turning, and we 
sail back to port at Christmas-time none the worse for our struggle with 
wind and waves, and quite prepared for a new expedition next year, 
outward bound. x 

I have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to keep the pro- 
mises I made at the beginning of the year, and, fortified by the good 
wishes of subscribers and friends, have made, from time to time, such 
improvements in the design and style of the magazine as were warranted 
by commercial considerations. Much more, no doubt, might be done if 
the circulation of Taz Tuxatre justified the course ; but for the present 
we hasten slowly. At the same time it is satisfactory to the Editor to 
notice how quickly the plan and arrangement of Tus Tuearre are 
imitated by the newspapers that devote some of their space to dramatic 
subjects. It is a common thing now to print the full cast of a new play 
at the head of a critical notice, and to sign it with the name of the 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, IL Y 
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responsible author ; and it is a growing fashion on all sides to illustrate 
the text of theatrical reviews whenever it can be conveniently done. 

The reason for making the history of a play complete in Taz THEaTrE 
is sufficiently obvious, for the design of the book is not merely passing 
interest, but permanent record. Those who bind up the current 
numbers, or provide themselves with the bound volumes, will, I feel 
assured, be in possession of a vast store of theatrical information—of 
dates, plots, first appearances, and pictures of scenes and characters, 
which for many years could only be obtained by searching through the 
files of dusty newspapers. Since the year 1830, when Geneste’s record 
ends, the English stage has had no history. 

So much for the past ; its shortcomings are recorded against us; its 
occasional interest has been expressed in no measured terms by the thou- 
sands of our friends who have given Taz Tuxzarre, in dark days and in 
fine weather, their cordial encouragement and support. 

And now for the future that awaits us. I have ever been on the 
look-out for some colour process which might vary the monotony of the 
photographs and the black-and-white pictures, but hitherto I have failed 
te find anything satisfactory, and shall therefore continue the photo- 
graphs in costume which are appreciated by our friends and subscribers, 
and to which time will give a permanent value. How interesting in 
years to come to look back at the “counterfeit presentment” of those 
who made us laugh or made us weep, amused us or thrilled us in the 
days of our youth and enthusiasm. How convineing to have a beok 
at hand which will settle in an instan$ these interminable disputes that 
perpetually come up concerning the date ef a play or the name of a 
character. This end, however, can only be attained if those whe have 
hitherto supported Tux Tuxarze will continue their confidence, and bring 
with them new recruits to encourage this difficult enterprise. A healthy 
subseniption list will be the permanent foundation of Tue Tueatre 
for 1881. 

In order to make a fresh start that may be acceptable to our readers 
apd the public, we propose that the first number of the new volume for 
1881 shall be ealled, Tuz Curistmas Numper oy tHe Tuearre. It 
will be published on the 15th of December ; and contain pictures of 
forthcoming pantomimes and general information on holiday entertain- 
ments in London and the provinces. You may expect to find there a 
budget of good stories by popular authors, and pictures of the various 
amusements that will be provided for young and old during the ensuing 
winter, The frontispiece of Tuz Curistuas Numasze will be a photo- 
graph of Miss Florence St. John, in her costume of Olivette; and the 
price of the number will be as usual—one shilling. 

I have now but one final task to perform at the conclusion of this 
anxious but pleasant year—to express my personal and sincere thanks for 
the encouragement that has buoyed me up, expressed so often and in 
such a kindly spirit, to ask for a renewal of the old confidence, and to 
Wish you all “A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.”—C, 8, 
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BARNABY BLAGG. 


By W. Yarpury. 

only merit, if there is any, in the following narrative, which was 

communicated to me by agentleman who has experienced more than 
his share of the various vicissitudes of life, is, that it is true. At least 
he said so, and I have no reason to doubt his veracity, as he never told 
me an untruth—at all events, I never found him out if he did, whieh 
is practically the same thing to all intents and purposes. However, I 
don’t suppose it much matters whether it is true or not; so I will proceed 
without further preface to retail the narrative, as nearly as [ can remember, 
in the same words in which it was told to me.. 

“ Barnaby Blagg, when first I knew him, was the under-prompter at 
the Theatre Royal, Sniggleton-euper-Smiggle, and, as far as I could 
ascertain, had occupied that responsible position from time immemorial— 
that is to say, as far as such ‘Sniggistonians’ as [ came into contact 
with were concerned ; but that is not saying much, for their memories 
appeared to be, as far as my experience went, singularly limited and 
unretentive, more especially with regard to such trifling details as the 
repayment of sundry advances which I was weak enough to make now 
and then to the employés of the theatre, in my capacity for the time 
being of deputy-assistant-manager. 

“Barnaby Blagg was a man who might have been any age from 
forty to sixty-five ; bland, polite, and meek ; submitting, as a matter of 
course, to any request that was asked ef him, or to any order that was 
given tohim. He seldom spoke, but perhaps, like the famous parrot, he 
thought the more. As the call-boy once remarked to me, ‘ He don’t say 
much, but there’s a deal in the little he do say;’ from which Lconjectured 
the young imp had some time and some how succeeded in eliciting some- 
thing more from Blagg’s lips than the affable monosyllable which was 
almost invariably the utmost to be obtained by ordinary mortals. But 
then that call-boy was an extraordinary mortal, if mortal he was, and 
subsequently developed his already too-well-developed talents to an 
alarming extent ; but as he has nothing to do with the present anecdote, 
I won't say more about him now; at a future time I may tell you 
some curious tales about that unique specimen of the quintessence of 
precocity. 

“Barnaby Blagg might, and probably would, have ended his days as 
under-prompter of the Theatre Royal, Sniggleton-super-Sniggle, if it had 
not been for Miss Melpomene Cranberry, the leading lady of that 
temple of the drama, at the time to whieh I allude. Miss Melpomene 
Cranberry was a complete contrast in every way, except one, to Barnaby 
Blagg. The exception was her age, which was as uncertaim as his. In 
every other respect the difference between them was as marked as that 
between the two poles. He was a man, she was a woman ; he was short 
and small, very small, she was tall and large, very large ; he was bland, 
polite, meek, and mild, she was curt, rude, arrogant, and assertive. He 
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was, as I said before, remarkably taciturn ; as for her power of speech, it 
was developed to an extent unequalled by any three women combined 
I ever came across, and my experience has been far from limited, 
Knowing, as you doubtless do, the ordinary run of one woman’s natural 
gifts in the speech department, you can far more easily imagine than 
I could possibly describe Miss Melpomene Cranberry’s powers in that 
line. 

“ How it came to pass I don’t pretend even to guess at, but the 
astounding fact remains that Miss Melpomene Cranberry actually married 
Barnaby Blagg! How she did it nobody knows ; whether by persuasion 
or force, or a judicious mixture of the two. My theory is, that she simply 
commanded and he obeyed. At all events the fact remains. Why she 
did it nobody, except herself, knows. There are people uncharitable 
enough to suggest that she discovered that Blagg had a snug little nest- 
egg in the shape of two or three thousand pounds bequeathed to him by 
a thrifty relative, in addition to a nice little stockingful of savings—for 
Blagg was certainly not lavish in his expenditure. Anyway, either by 
means of her own savings acquired through long years of provincial 
‘ tragedy-queening,’ or by means of his, or by means of the two combined, 
they were enabled to retire from the profession, and to take up their 
abode in a villa at Peckham Rye. 

“ Barnaby Blagg, benedict, late under-prompter, now husband of a 
‘quondam’ leading lady, ought to have been proud and contented. 
‘But still he was not happy.’ The wife of his bosom talked a great 
deal—a very great deal; more than he liked. But did he murmur? 
No. Did he show in any way that he disliked it? No; it was not in 
his nature. But the proverb says, ‘A worm will turn.’ The proverb is 
right ; it will, especially when subjected to the incisive doctrines of the 
hook. So did Barnaby Blagg turn, but only inwardly. Not an outward 
and visible vestige was there to indicate that his normal serenity was in 
the least ruffled. What wrought this internal revolution was Mrs. 
Melpomene’s constantly-expressed desire that her husband were a hero. 
Whether it was the palpable absurdity of the notion or what, Barnaby 
Blagg inwardly chafed whenever his wife upbraided him, as she did 
twenty times a day, with the absence of heroic particles in his compo- 
sition. But outwardly he was serene as ever, and when he felt in duty 
bound to make some reply to the reproach after it had been cast in his 
teeth for the twenty-first time, his placid ‘It is a pity’ betrayed no sigh 
of any interior rankling. 

“ Mrs. Barnaby Blagg, as is generally the case with people who are 
always deploring the absence of the heroic in others, was herself an 
abject coward. At least twice a night, on the average, was the hapless 

Barnaby roused from his slumbers to sally forth and encounter imaginary 
burglars. In vain did he demur. He was invariably shrivelled by o 
plance of withering scorn of the true tragedy ‘juech type from his wile, 
and the demand whether he wished to forfeit her esteem for ever laggy 
did not value the esteom « pinch of snuff, though he wes, of course, not 


rash enough to say oo , 


but as he had a sincere regard for his own peace 
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of mind, he found it more conducive to its retention to comply. His 
better-half insisted upon his always keeping a revolver under his pillow 
as a safeguard, in the event of midnight attacks. This fearful weapon 
was all that could be desired in the capacity for which it was originally 
intended, a theatrical property ; but as an instrument of offence or defence, 
it was a shallow humbug, a delusive impostor. It was never loaded ; it 
never had been, and was never likely to be. As a practicable revolver, it 
was the acme of incapability. This was comforting to Blagg, who never 
anticipated any real use for it, and who had to sleep every night with 
this puerile sham under his pillow, and consequently immediately under 
his head. He was enabled, in the consciousness of its harmlessness, to 
snatch moments of repose, when allowed to do so; otherwise, had the 
weapon been of the destructive character that it posed for, even the 
wife’s disturbing propensities would have been preferable to the constant 
companionship of such a dangerous bedfellow. 

“ One night, one very chilly night, Blagg was, as usual, aroused from 
his slumbers, and ordered off on patrol duty. With a sigh of resignation he 
donned his dressing-gown and slippers, grasped the charlatan revolver, 
and made his way downstairs in the dark. What was his astonishment, 
on arriving at the kitchen-door, to observe a light shining through the 
chinks! He quietly opened the door, and his astonishment was increased 
on beholding a shabby and cadaverous-looking individual busily engaged 
in devouring a loaf of bread in the most voracious manner. The intruder, 
whose batk was towards Blagg, had not perceived him,enter, whereupon 
Blagg thought it better to retire temporarily to the safe side of the door 
to deliberate as to his best course of action to pursue. The sudden 
thought struck him, ‘I will become a hero.’ He tapped himself on the 
breast in the approved style, which he had so often witnessed on the 
stage, and, after a slight hesitation—requisite to nerve himself for the 
desperate venture—re-entered the kitchen. He marched with the courage 
of desperation right opposite to the stranger, and levelled the counterfeit 
presentment of the revolver full at his eyes. The stranger, unabashed, 
looked up at him with a glance of interrogative surprise, and proceeded 
immediately to complete his work of demolition on the loaf. Blagg, 
though staggered by this cool demonstration of audacious sang-froid, 
stuck manfully to the position he had assumed. Suddenly the stranger 
paused in his masticatory efforts to observe insinuatingly : ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, I’m well-nigh starving, but for all that a bit of cheese wouldn't be 
altogether amiss along of this here bread, if I might make so bold as 
to ask.’ 

“ Blagg made no immediate answer ; he was evidently reflecting what 
todo. The stranger kept his eyes expectantly riveted upon Blagy, like a 
dog watching for a morsel to be thrown to him by his master, Blagg 
apparently made up his mind ina very short time. He didn't speak, but 
indicated a cupboard with his pointed finger. Tho stranger arose, went 
to the cupboard, removed a piece of cheese about half-apound in weight 
from it, leisurely took it to the table, sat de wn again and proceeded with 
his meal, all the time closely followed by Blagy, who kept the property 
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Rogalind, in ae "Tok Tks Te" @& iu ide last-named impersonation that 
she excela, Not’ that Miss Alleyn ig by any mepsig & “ one-part ” actress. 
Far from it; om om the contrary, she displays great intelligence, taste, and 
forethought in eyerything she says ‘or does — particularly when’ it ‘is 
Te kethes, she is so young. . Bit at present she ig more suited to 
act. all the delightful ness and beauty that the part is 
elothed, The older and more trying characters wil! improve later, when 
Miss Alleyn is more matured. At present I observe in her a tendency to 
smile, and to surround the more serious passages of the various plays with 
a light-comedy shade, a tendency which should be at once checked, as the 
older this clever young actress grows the more difficult it will becothe to 
shake off an unfortunate detriment which will spoil the beauty of the best 
of acting. 
> 

In these days, when a dramatic aspirant suddenly starts up, and appears 
before the public in a prominent part, fails, and sinks into oblivion, it is a 
gratification to find out any acquisition to our stage; and I think that I 
am safe in observing that Miss Alleyn is a decided acquisition of no mean 
order to our already numerous body of actresses. Altogether, her acting is 
marked by a careful consideration and due emphasis of the text, by rare 
intelligence used in the byplay and “ business ” of the scenes, and through- 
out by much understanding and grace. When once the obstacle mentioned 
above is removed, Miss Alleyn will stand a very fair chance of future 
success. As it is, gifted with a pretty and, at the same time, intellectual 
face, and possessed of a pleasing voice, she is one of the most promising 
and best of our young actresses. 

> 





The Bazaar opened on the 5th October, at Birmingham, for the Perry 
Barr Institute, by Mr. Henry Irving, the ex-president, who travelled down 
from London between his Lyceum performances, and earned the goodwill 
of the whole profession, realised the gnormous sum of £1100. 


“The Corsican Brothers ” at the Lyceum has proved an enormous success. 
For the first time, we believe, in the annals of the stage in this country, at 
a legitimate theatre, eight performances a week are announced for the 
beginning of the month ; Mr. Irving having been compelled, owing to the 
demand for places, to give extra performances on Wednesday mornings. 


The old adage, “It never rains but it pours,’ Has once more been 
verified. Last month I had to recérd several important first productions 
in the provinces, and several remarkabléfirst appearances. This month 4 
have not even one of these everits to chronicle.» But I am pleased to point 
out @ rising and very promising young? actress, wlig has been making a 
considerable success in provincial theatres. Her namefis Miss Alleyn. She 
was born at Bradford, Yorkshire, on July 11th, 1860, and is the daughter 
of an accomplished musician. When twelve years old she made her first 
appearance on the stage, sustaining the part of Little Red Riding Hood in 
the. pantomime at the Gaiety Théatre, Glasgow, with such aw amount of 
natural childishness and grace-as to win golden opinions from everyone. 
In fact, shewas so successful that her guardian was induced to send her to 
Paris, where she studied at the Conservatoire for two years. Since then, 
Miss Alleyn has played constantly in the provinces; but it is only of late, 
that her acting has brought her prominently before the public. 

< 
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author ; and it is a growing fashion on all sides to illustrate 
the text of theatrical reviews whenever it can be conveniently done. 

The réason for making the history of a play complete in Taz Tuzatre 
is sufficiently obvious, for the design of the book is not merely passing 
interest, but permanent record. Those who bind up the current 
numbers, or provide themselves with the bound volumes, will, I feel 
assured, bé in. possession of a vast store of theatrical information—of 
dates, plots, first appearances, and pictures of scenes and characters, 
which for many years could only be: obtained by searching through the 
files of dusty newspapers. Sinee the year 1830, when Geneste’s record 
ends, the English stage has had no history. 

So much for the past ; its shortcomings are recorded against us; its 
occasional interest has been expressed in no measured terms by the thou- 
sands of our friends who have given Taz Tuzarre, in dark days and im 
fine weather, their cordial encouragement and support. 

And now for the future that awaits us. I have ever been on the 
look-out for some colour process which might vary the monotony of the 
photographs and the black-and-white pictures, but hitherto I have failed 
te. find anything satisfactory, and shall therefore continue the photo- 
gtapha in costume which are appreciated by our friends and subscribers, 
and to which time ‘will give a permanent value. How interesting in 
years to.come to leok hack at the “‘counterfeij presentment” of those 
who made us laugh or made us weep, amused us or thrilled us in the 
days of our youth and enthusiasm. How eomvineing to have a beok 
at hand which will settle in an instant these interminable disputes that 
perpetually come up concerning the date of a play or the name of a 
character, This end, however, can only be attained if those whe have 
hitherto supported Tux Tuxarne will continue theireonfidence, and bring 
with them new recruits to encourage this difficult enterprise. A healthy 
subscription list will be the permanent foundation of Tae TxHatne. 
for 1881, 

Tn. order to make a fresh start that may be acceptable to our readers 
and the public, we propose that the first number of the new volume for 
1881, shall be called, Taz Curisrmas Numper or tHe Tuearre. It 
will be published on the 15th of December; and contain pictures of 
forthcoming pantomimes and general information on holiday entertain- 
ments in London and the provinces. You may expect to find there a 
budget: of. good stories by popular authors, and pictures of the various 
amusements that will be provided for young and old during the ensuing 
winter, The frontispiece of Taz Curisimas Numazr will be a photo- 
graph. of. Miss Florence St. John, in her costume of Olivette; and the 
price of the number will be as usual—one shilling. 

I have now but one final task to perform at the eonclusion of this 
anxious: but pleasant year—to express my personal and sincere thanks for 
the encouregement that has buoyed me up, expressed so often and in 
such, a kindly spirit, to.ask for a renewal of the old confidence, andjto 
Wish you all “A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.”—C. 8, 
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BARNABY BLAGG. 


' By W. Yarpuzy. 

only merit, if there is any, in the following narrative, which was 
eommunicated to me by agentleman who has ¢xperienced more than 
his share of the various vicissitudes of life, is, that it is true. At least 
he said so, and I have no reason to doubt his veracity, as he never told 
me an untruth—at all events, I never found him out if he did, which 
is practically the same. thing-to all intents and purposes. However, I 
don’t suppose it much matters whether it is true or not; so I will proceed 
without further preface to retail the narrative, as nearly as I can remember, 

in the same words in which it was told to me. . 

“ Barnaby Blagg, when first I knew him, was the under-prompter at 
the Theatre Royal, Sniggleton-super-Smiggle, and, as far as I could 
ascertain, had occupied that responsible position from time immemorial— 
that is to say, as far as such ‘Sniggletonians’ as I came into contact 
‘with were concerned ; but that is not saying much, for their memories 
appeared to be, as far as my experience went, singularly limited and 
unretentive, more especially with regard to such trifling details as the 
repayment of sundry advances which I was weak enough to make now 
and then to the employés of the theatre, in my capacity for the time 
being of deputy-assistant-manager. 

“Barnaby Blagg was a man who might have been any age from 
forty to sixty-five ; bland, polite, and meek ; submitting, as a matter of 
course, to any request that was asked of him, or to any order that -was 
given tohim. He seldom spoke, but perhaps, like the famous parrot, he 
thought the more. As the call-boy once remarked to me, ‘ He don’t say 
much, but there’s a deal in the little he do say;’ from which I conjectured 
the young imp had some time and some how succeeded in eliciting some- 
thing more from Blagg’s lips than the affable monosyllable which was 
almost invariably the utmost to be obtained by ordinary mortals. But 
then that call-boy was an extraordinary mortal, if mortal he was, and 
subsequently developed his already too-well-developed talents to an 
alarming extent ; but as he has nothing to do with the present anecdote, 
I won't say more about him now; at a future time I may tell you 
some curious tales about that unique specimen of the quintessence of 

ity. 

. ieeahy Blagg might, and probably would, have ended his days as 
under-prompter of the Theatre Royal, Sniggleton-super-Sniggle, if it had 
not been for Miss Melpomene Cranberry, the leading lady of that 
temple of the drama, at the time to which I allude. Miss Melpomene 
Cranberry was a complete contrast in-every way, except one, to Barnaby 
Blagg. The exception was her age, which was as uncertain as his. In 
every other respect the difference between them was as marked as that 
between the two poles. He was a man, she was a woman ; he was short 
and small, very small, she-was tall and large, very large ; he was bland, 
polite, meek, and mild, she was curt, rude, arrogant, and assertive. He 
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was, as I said before, remarkably taciturn ; as for her power of speech, it 
was developed to an extent unequalled by any three women combined 
I ever came across, and my experience has been far from limited, 
Knowing, as you doubtless do, the ordinary run of one woman’s natural 
gifts in the speech department, you can far more easily imagine than 
I could ‘possibly describe Miss Melpomene Cranberry’s powers in that 
line. 

“ How it came to pass I don’t pretend even to guess at, but the 
astounding fact remains that Miss Melpomene Cranberry actually married 
Barnaby Blagg! How she did it nobody knows ; whether by persuasion 
or force, or a judicious mixture of the two. My theory is, that she simply 
commanded and he obeyed. At all events the fact remains. Why she 
did it nobody, except herself, knows. There are people uncharitable 
enough to suggest that she discovered that Blagg had a snug little nest- 
egg in the shape of two or three thousand pounds bequeathed to him by 
a thrifty relative, in addition to a nice little stockingful of savings—for 
Blagg was certainly not lavish in his expenditure. Anyway, either by 
means of her own savings acquired through long years of provincial 
‘ tragedy-queening,’ or by means of his, or by means of the two combined, 
they were enabled to retire from the profession, and to take up their 
abode in a villa at Peckham Rye. 

“ Barnaby Blagg, Benedict, late under-prompter, now husband of a 
‘quondam’ leading lady, ought to have been proud and contented. 
‘But still he was not happy.’ The wife of his bosom talked a great 
deal—a very great deal; more than he liked. But did he murmur? 
No. Did he show in any way that he disliked it? No; it was not in 
his nature. But the proverb says, ‘A worm will turn.’ The proverb is 
right ; it will, especially when subjected to the incisive doctrines of the 
hook. So did Barnaby Blagg turn, but only inwardly. Not an outward 
and visible vestige was there to indicate that his normal serenity was in 
the least ruffled. What wrought this internal revolution was Mrs. 
Melpomene’s constantly-expressed desire that her husband were a hero. 
Whether it was the palpable absurdity of the notion or what, Barnaby 
Blagg inwardly chafed whenever his wife upbraided him, as she did 
twenty times a day, with the absence of heroic particles in his compo- 
sition. But outwardly he was serene as ever, and when he felt in duty 
bound to make some reply to the reproach after it had been cast in his 
teeth for the twenty-first time, his placid ‘It is a pity’ betrayed no sigh 
of any interior rankling. 

“ Mrs. Barnaby Blagg, as is generally the case with people who are 
always deploring the absence of the heroic in others, was herself an 
abject coward. At least twice a night, on the average, was the hapless 
Barnaby roused from his slumbers to sally forth and encounter imaginary 
burglars. In vain did he demur. He was invariably shrivelled by a 
glance of withering scorn of the true tragedy-queen type from his wife, 
and the demand whether he wished to forfeit her esteem for ever. Blagg 
did not value the esteem a pinch of snuff, though he was, of course, not 
rash enough to say so; but as he had a sincere regard for his own peace 
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of mind, he found it more conducive to its retenfion to comply. His 
better-half insisted upon his always keeping a revolver under his pillow 
as a safeguard, in the event of midnight attacks. This fearful weapon 
was all that could be desired in the capacity for which it was originally 
intended, a theatrical property ; but as an instrument of offence or defence, 
it was a shallow humbug, a delusive impostor. It was never loaded ; it 
never had been, and was never likely to be. As a practicable revolver, it 
was the acme of incapability. This was comforting to Blagg, who never 
anticipated any real use for it, and who had to sleep every night with 
this puerile sham under his pillow, and consequently immediately under 
his head. He was enabled, in the consciousness of its harmlessness, to 
snatch moments of repose, when allowed to do so; otherwise, had the 
weapon been of the destructive character that it posed for, even the 
wife’s disturbing propensities would have been preferable to the constant 
companionship of such a dangerous bedfellow. 

“One night, one very chilly night, Blagg was, as usual, aroused from 
his slumbers, and ordered off on patrol duty. With a sigh of resignation he 
donned his dressing-gown and slippers, grasped the charlatan revolver, 
and made his way downstairs in the dark. What was his astonishment, 
on arriving at the kitchen-door, to observe a light shining through the 
chinks! He quietly opened the door, and his astonishment was increased 
on beholding a shabby and cadaverous-looking individual busily engaged 
in devouring a loaf of bread in the most voracious manner. The intruder, 
whose batk was towards Blagg, had not perceived him,enter, whereupon 
Blagg thought it better to retire temporarily to the safe side of the door 
to deliberate as to his best course of action to pursue. The sudden 
thought struck him, ‘I will become a hero.’ He tapped himself on the 
breast in the approved style, which he had so often witnessed on the 
stage, and, after a slight hesitation—requisite to nerve himself for the 
desperate venture—re-entered the kitchen. He marched with the courage 
of desperation right opposite to the stranger, and levelled the counterfeit 
presentment of the revolver full at his eyes. The stranger, unabashed, 
looked up at him with a glance of interrogative surprise, and proceeded 
immediately to complete his work of demolition on the loaf. Blagg, 
though staggered by this cool demonstration of audacious sang-froid, 
stuck manfully to the position he had assumed, Suddenly the stranger 
paused in his masticatory efforts to observe insinuatingly : ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, I’m well-nigh starving, but for all that a bit of cheese wouldn’t be 
altogether amiss along of this here bread, if I might make so bold as 
to ask.’ 

“ Blagg made no immediate answer; he was evidently reflecting what 
todo. The stranger kept his eyes expectantly riveted upon Blagg, like a 
dog watching for a morsel to be thrown to him by his master. Blagg 
apparently made up his mind ina very short time. He didn’t speak, but 
indicated a cupboard with his pointed finger. The stranger arose, went 
to the cupboard, removed a piece of cheese about half-a-pound in weight 
from it, leisurely took it to the table, sat down again and proceeded with 
his meal, all the time closely followed by Blagg, who kept the property 
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revolver levelled within twelve inches of the stranger's head. With a 
thankful sigh the stranger finished the last crumbs of the bread and 
cheese, wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his ragged coat, and again 
accosted Blagg : 

* « Beg pardon, sir, but it’s mighty dry work this eating ; a drop of 
beer wouldn’t be much amiss, if I might make so bold as to ask.’ 

“ Blagg reflected for an instant, then pointed to a key hanging on a 
hook, and ejaculated, ‘Cellar-key.’ 

“ The stranger rose and took the key. Blagg then pointed again and 
remarked : 

= * Jug.’ 

“The stranger selected the largest jug he could find) Blagg pointed 
to the door, remarking : 

“ «That way.” 

“The stranger took the candle and went out, closely followed by 
Blagg, who never failed to keep the revolver religiously levelled within 
twelve inches of the stranger's head. 

“ Arrived at the stairs, Blagg solemnly observed : 

tones seaman 

“ They descended. In answer to an inquiring look from the stranger, 
Blagg pointed out the cellardoor: They entered. The stranger filled 
the jug te the brim, politely offered it to Blag, who refused by a shake 
of his head. The stranger deliberately blew off the froth, nodded affably 
to Blagg, with the remark, ‘Your ’elth, sir, and emptied the’ jug at a 
draught. With a grateful smack of the lips he was about to refill the 


“eae 


jug, but was stopped by Blagg remarking : 
Enough.” 


“They then wended their way back to the kitchen, the stranger 
locking the ecellar-door, replacing the key and jug, and Blagg all the 
while keeping the revolver steadily levelled at twelve inches’ distance. 

“ When all these details had been accomplished, the stranger gave 
vent to his feelings in the following terms : 

“ «Thank ye, sir; thank ye, kindly; you're a real gent, you are and 
no mistake. I was starving I was, and you fed me. I broke in here 
to-night simply to try and find a bit of food ; and thanks to you I’ve ‘ad 
’em both, food and drink. I ‘opes you'll not be too ‘ard on me, sir—that 
you won't give me im charge. I wouldn’t have took so much as a spoon, 
sir, ‘pon my sivey. Let me go, and I promise you I'll never break in 
’ere again. It was starvation druv’ me to it this time—true as Gospel.’ 

“ Blagg was a soft-hearted humane man. He was silent for some 
time, whilst he indulged in an inward fight between duty and inelination. 
The latter triumphed eventually. He merely said : 

“*Go 6° 

“ The stranger went to the front door, still closely followed by Blagg 
with the levelled revolver. Arrived at the door the stranger paused 
before going out once more, and said : 

“ «Thank ye, sir; you're a tramp, that’s whet you are; but, afore I 
go, I should like to make so bold as to ask you for a trifle, I haven't a 
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penny in the world to bless myself with. If you would give me just a 
trifle, it’ll keep me going till I get work to-morrer.’ 

“ Blagg again reflected, and pointed to the stairs. The strange? 
ascended, closely followed by Blagg and the revolver. 

“ Arrived at his bedroom-door, Blagg knocked and called : 

“© Mrs. B—— |!’ 

“Mrs, B—— appeared at the door in due tourse, and on the sight 
of the stranger, all ragged and pale, and Blagg with the levelled revolver, 
she showed signs of commencing hysteries. Blagg eut them short with 
the remark : 

“ « Half-a-crown |’ 

« ¢ What ever for?’ said Mrs. Blagg. 

“ ¢ Half-a-crown!” sternly and authoritatively ejaculated Blagg. 

“The half-crown was produced, the stranger signed downstairs, and 
‘when he was fairly outside the door, the half-crown was handed to him 
by Blagg, who locked, bolted, and barred the door, went calmly to bed, 
and slept as if nothing had happened. 

“ Mrs. Barnaby Blagg, née Melpomene Cranberty, from that moment 
has looked upon her husband as a hero. 

“Barnaby Blagg now wears the nether garments, vice Mrs. Bartiaby 


Blagg, resigned.” 


“QUEENS OF TRUMPS.” 


By tue Hon. Lewis WiNerrenp. 


No. VIL 


RE! I think you'd a surfeit of diamonds and gorgeousness, and 
the good things of this world, in connection with fortunate Harriot, 
and will be contented to wallow with me in the mire of poverty again, 
should the cards so will it. ‘What's that you're whispering? That I’m 
too fond of dilating upon the fortunes of the more frail among the 
Artistic sisterhood? It is not true. I’ve gossiped of them as chance 
directed, and, out of the four concerning whom I’ve spoken hitherto, there 
has been only one at whose escapades you have any right to turn up your 
nose. Lady Derby was painfully correct ; so was the Duchess of St. 
Albans. Charlotte Charke was perfectly proper, if erratic. Unhappy 
Sophia was no great shakes, I’m prepared to admit, but then poetic 
justice was meted out to her. I’ve no patience with the hysterical and 
sickly sentimentalists who would have one paint an object virgin white 
which is obviously at least parti-coloured. Let us speak truth if nothing 
élse, This is a slippery world wherein we trip and tumble down, and 
nothing will be gained in the way of edification if we make believe to 
stand always upright, while most of the time we are upside down with 
our heads embedded in the sand. 
Well, shuffle and cut again; What have we here? A pretty face 


a 
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with a winning smile ; a neat figure, inclining to embonpoint ; a laugh 
like the sweet jangle of silver bells, and—such a foot and ankle! It is 
no other than 


DORA JORDAN. 


During the earlier portion of the last century ,the lower class amongst 
the priesthood led anything but a jocund existence. Their loftiest 
ambition was to be united to a lady’s-maid. They lived, some of them, 
a centaur life, half priest, half stable-boy. While those who were more 
lucky dropped into the snug berth of the sonffre douleur and the pique 
assiette, being permitted to dine on good beef and ale at the grand 
table, on condition of enduring the coarsest jests with equanimity, and 
retiring before pudding, there was another and larger class, which went 
about almost in rags, and to bed with an empty stomach. There existed 
in the West, about 1750—we may hardly say lived—a very poor Welsh 
parson, who was aot ashamed, in the intervals of ghostly duty, to cultivate 
the humble turnip, for the behoof of more well-to-do parishioners. In 
other words, Parson Philips preached sermons on Sundays, and acted as 
@ farm-labourer on week-days. Being unable to fill his own mouth, 
it naturally resulted that he was prolific in olive-branches, each of 
which was furnished with a gaping maw that persistently declined 
to close. Parson Philips had daughters—several of them—some 
of whom, great buxom wenches, went meekly into domestic service ; 
whilst others, being proud, prated of their gentility. ‘Two of these 
departed from the paternal hovel, and tried their fortune on the stage. 
Of the elder we hear no more ; like many another, she was sucked in by 
the seething maelstrom, and disappeared. The second espoused one Bland, 
who was many years her junior ; indeed, so young was he that his stern 
parient interfered, swore he was cozened by an adventuress, took forcible 
possession of the malapert bridegroom, and locked him up! But love 
laughs at locksmiths. The youth escaped out of a window, flew to the 
arms of his inamorata, and was straightway “cut off with a shilling.” 
Penniless, but devoured by a flame, he clung to the actress whom he had 
married, who was tied to him by lawful bonds; and being but a miserable 
creature, was fain to earn a wretched though honest pittance how he could. 
I grieve to relate that he occupied the useful if humble post of scene-shifter, 
and did besides little odd jobs, and carried messages for the kings and queens 
of tragedy. But he did something more, before deserting his wife and 
returning like a prodigal son ; he became father of a girl who was to be 
celebrated by-and-by. That girl was christened Dorothy—which was 
shortened afterwards to Dora—and she was supported somehow by her 
mother till she attained the age of fourteen, when the two changed places, 
the stronger nature assuming the mastery. 

At fourteen Dora made her début, in Dublin, as Phosbe in “ As You 
Like It,” under the sobriquet of Miss Francis. She was tall and looked 
older than her years, and was unlucky enough at starting to attract the 
attention of her manager, Daly. Now Daly was notorious throughout 
Treland, and the dramatic profession generally, as the greatest scoundrel 
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unhung. He fought sixteen duels before the verdict of the world went 
forth that no gentleman might cross swords with such a miscreant. He 
had a pleasant way of lending money to tbe ladies of his company, of 
demanding it at an inopportune moment, and of thus bringing them on 
their knees to his feet. He lent Dora money, called her into his room— 
she had been playing Priscilla Tomboy, and looked adorable in a little 
frock—and made overtures to her which she resented with an indignant 
outery. An amorous lieutenant chanced to be in the slips, who also 
worshipped the maiden. Might he be her knight ; and would she be his 
own, his very own? He had not a farthing in the world, but what did 
that signify? The traditional farthing would be of little use to start a 
ménage on, 80 it mattered little whether they had it or not. They would 
be married at once, and live on love! This was very nice, and Dora might 
have yielded to his idiotic suggestions but for her mother’s influence. Mrs. 
Bland was lymphatic and whining, and fond of idleness, and she had 
no idea of allowing anybody else to take possession of the govuse that 
could lay eggs, if she could help it. For it was beginning to be evident, 
even at the outset of her career, that Dora’s future looked promising. 
What is the good of bringing up daughters if, when the trouble is 
incurred, you are to have no future help from them? Live on love, 
forsooth ! Mamma was too old for such diet, she had starved on it in her 
own youth, and knew that porridge is more sustaining. So she shipped 
off Dora to England, leaving the lieutenant to pine, and made the best of 
her way to Leeds, in search of one who in former days of struggling had 
been kind to her. That person was no other than Tate Wilkinson, the 
celebrated manager of York, whose company chanced to be at Leeds for 
that particular season. She attacked him without delay. 

“T want an engagement for myself and daughter instantly.” 

Tate looked grave, for he knew by past experience that Mrs. Bland 
was not a shining light, while as for this slip of a girl, she seemed as 
stupid as her mother. 

“ What’s the girl’s forte?” he asked, in doubt. 

“ All,” was the prompt reply ; which made him look graver still. It 
would be better at once to get rid of them both by means of a judicious 
guinea, than be wrecked by goodness of heart: and yet it would not be 
fair to pack off the suppliant unheard. So he bade her recite, She tried, 
and burst into tears ; and good-natured Tate was shocked to perceive that. 
she was famished. A glass of wine and some food put another face upon 
affairs. She recited a speech or two from “The Fair Penitent.” Tate 
was delighted with her sparkling eye, her vibrating voice, and cooing 
tenderness, and forthwith engaged her for three years, at a pound a week 
for salary. She made her début as Calista in “ The Fair Penitent”—a 
wofully dismal réle—and sang after the tragedy a comic song in costume,. 
just to give a sample of her quality. Leeds was enchanted, and so in due 
course was York, where she and her parent leased a small cottage for the 
term of her engagement; and there she went through the usual proba- 
tionary routine, praised one day, besmirched the next, more and more 
maligned and hated as she increased in beauty and in talent. 
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About this time, two odd things befell our heroine. An eccentric aunt 
turned up, who presented her with a complete wardrobe (what a treasure 
to a struggling actress !), on the condition that she should change her 
name. She was henceforth to be Known to fame as Mrs. Jordan. 
“Mrs.” for the sake of respectability (for we all know that married 
folks are more respectable than single ones), and “Jordan” because 
she had come across the water. The young lady accepted the 
condition and the wardrobe, repeating, with a light laugh, the 
hackneyed words of Juliet. The other odd thing was the behaviour to her 
of a certain Mr. Swan, who was consumed by frantic ardour—not to 
possess the fair damsel, oh dear no!—but to teach her how to act! Mr. 
Cornelias Swan was a self-clected critic, who was possessed by a mono- 
maniacal conviction that upon his shoulders both Melpomene and Thalia 
had flung their precious mantles. “The Siddons” were all very well, he 
would sigh, but needed teaching sadly. The Kembles, as a family, were 
not bad; but if they had only come to him, ete. ete. Now Mr. Swan 
elected to be pleased with Dora, and applied himself at once to her im- 
provement; while she, partly in fun, and partly out of good-nature, 
allowed him to ride his hobby. "When she was ill, he would hover at her 
bed-head like a nightmare, and drone out loving speeches by the ream. 
When she appeared in a new part, he would strat up and down before the 
glase, airing his opinions thereupon, while Dora swallowed her merriment, 
and Mrs. Bland sat snoring. By-and-by he adopted the young lady as 
his daughter, handed her into a chair each evening when the curtain had 
dropped, watched the proprieties in lynx-like fashion, babbled of his will, 
and the round sum which at his death would make of her an heiress, 
But alas, when they threw him the mantles of their craft, the muses had 
also dubbed him with imagination. When the period of his demise 
atrived—and it arrived before Dora’s term at York expired—her 
mother became aware with chagrin that the castle, the inhabiting of which 
she had looked forward to so eagerly, was built of vapour in the clouds. 
Its battlements were mirage, its foundations formed of lies. Mr. Cor- 
nelius Swan possessed only an annuity, so his will, sumptuous though its 
conditions were, was null and void. 

At length the three long years rolled by, and Dora was free again. 
Wilkinson held out the allurement of an increased salary, but she shook 
her head. The goal of every actress is London. ‘Thither therefore did 
she bend her ‘steps, as others have, before and since, trembling, oppressed 
with fear. 

Mrs. Jordan made her first bow before a London audience in “The 
Country Girl” (a version, by Garrick, of Wycherley’s “ Country Wife ”), 
and took the town by storm. This was something new—something 
altogether fresh and original—and the jaded beaux became more than half 
awake. When, in the third act, she tripped on in well, we won't 
mention them—and revealed to an enraptured pit one of the neatest 
figures ever seen, they opened their eyes quite wide, and applauded as if 
they had gone mad. They laughed as at a low comedian ; and yet this 
girl was perfectly ladylike, eschewed grimaces, reddened not her nose, or 
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wore a wig of carrots. She was simply rippling all over with irrepressible 
fun. From a comic point of view there were no two opinions. Here 
was a pattern hoyden, who, whilst romping and laughing, never lost sight 
of the beautiful ; who was arch, coy, outrageous, yet refined ; who could 
change without intervening gradations from the wildly comic to the 
melting and the sweet. Her movements were a poem, her face a kaleido- 
scope wherein all the passions were playing leapfrog. She was—— Bless 
me, how shall I make it clear to you nineteenth-century wights, who never 
beheld the prodigy? It was as though you were to take Mrs. Keeley (all 
of her, for you could not have too much), Madame Chaumont (all of her 
too, and that’s not sufficient), and stir up the mixture with just the 
faintest soupgon of Schneider—not too much, for she’s the onion that’s 
to impart pungency. Turn all this out into a comely mould, and there 
you have Jordan, queen of merriment ! 

With regard to serious characters, many crifics shook their heads. 
Sheridan said her Imogen was vapid and her Cora abominable. Leigh 
Hunt avowed that in tragedy she was too much impressed by fine 
language—shackled, as it were, by the sonorous beauties of the dictionary. 
But not so in comic réles. Even Kitty Clive was pulled down from the 
topmost niche, for she spoke with all her soul, while her mobile features 
echoed thought ; her voice was trympet-toned, rich, full, and clear ; heart 
preceded speech, which followed with readiest acquiescence. Versatile, 
sharp as a needle, full of humour, she was also singularly shrewd and 
sensible. Success followed success. “The Country Girl” gave place to 
Viola, most picturesque and graceful of Shakespeare’s heroines; and 
Viola moved back a step to allow passage for her sisters Helena, Ophelia. 
The portraits of the divine Jordan were grinning out of every window ; 
Thalia smiled where whilome frowned Melpomene ; Jordan hats became 
the mode—gloves—shoes—what not. Yet Jordan remained modest, 
gauging her own worth. To a dear friend she wrote: “I hate and abhor 
all that’s artificial We've had too much of sweeping strides and 
attitudes. First, I get my words by heart ; then, having done so, I tell 
Dame Nature that I’m at her service—that she may do what she pleases 
with my arms and legs and hands and face. Having become her puppet, 
I take no more part in the business myself. The audience laugh at me— 
L at myself—then they laugh again, and so do I, and then we shake hands, 
as it were, and move in concert, ‘and all’s as blithe as is a marriage-bell. 
If we're all pleased, what more’s wanted? Mind you, I hear them 
without looking ; for I never saw a good performer yet who ever ogled 
his audience.” So wrote Dora; and, friends of mine who are playing 
this game of cards with me, I’d post that letter over every greenroom 
mantelpiece in England. There are a host of sluts who dub themselves 
artistes in your nineteenth century, whose only business is to wear smart 
clothes, make faces at the stalls, and drag their noble profession through 
the mud. Id like to whip them at the cart’s-tail, shameless hussies, treating 
them as we used to treat ladies such as they are when I was young. But 
I said that besides being clever, Dora was shrewd. Here is a proof of it. 
To Ophelia and Viola succeeded Rosalind. Somebody happened to talk to 
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the Diva about somebody else’s undeserved success. “Just like me!” 
she responded promptly. “The public, if it wasn’t a fool, would not 
bear me in Rosalind. I’m execrable, and know it to my shame. But 
they insist upon having it, and I play it with a blush ; but that’s not my 
fault, is it, since I’m not deceived ?” 

Sensible, shrewd, clever, and kind-hearted too. 

When she first came to town, the house had been crowded upon 
Siddons’ nights, deserted on the others. With the rising of the new star 
matters were reversed, and Dora went frankly to great gloomy Sarah and 
humbly begged her pardon. This must have been bitter to Sarah, but it 
was not done in malice, as she herself afterwards affirmed. Dora the 
versatile avoided rivalry. She never touched tragedy henceforth ; and, 
leaving high comedy to Farren, carved for herself a special line, consist- 
ing of romps, boys, breeches-parts, and gay and sentimental heroines. 
In these it was speedily admitted that she reigned supreme, Her Nell 
in “ The Devil to Pay” and “Little Pickle” were miracles of joyousness, 
while as for Sir Harry Wildair—nothing so delicious had met the gaze 
of adoring swains since Woffington. Her salary, which had been four 
pounds a week, was tripled, and two benefits thrown in, and permission 
to star in the country during a portion of the year as well. Why she 
was quite a millionaire, or threatened to become so ! 

There is no telling what marvels might or might not have budded 
into facts—but—the star was doomed at this point to come in conjunction 
with another; and when stars meet upon their course they leave their 
orbit, earthquakes and eruptions ensue, and all the fat is in the fire. 

In 1790, star Dora met star William, and there was a great rumpus. 
She happened to be abiding with Mr. Ford, one of the proprietors of 
Drury, and to him she related that the D—ke of Cl—r—nce, own 
brother to the R—g—nt, had smiled on her. “ But,” she added quickly, 
“if you will marry me as you said you would, his royal highness may 
jump into the sea.” To her mortification Mr, Ford was only too glad to 
secede with alacrity before the sunlet. Satiety is responsible for unpleas- 
ing occurrences, Indeed, he flung her in a moment of pique right into 
the arms of the king’s son, and then—the moment past—pursued her 
with much the same lunatic malignity as that wherewith Lord Coleraine 
pursued Sophia. In course of time Mrs. Jordan was established at 
Bushey House ; was treated in all ways as the wife of the Duke of 
Clarence; received his guests—dukes, lords, ministers—and met with punc- 
tilious respect; and as mistress of Bushey House she remained for twenty 
uninterrupted years. Although her behaviour as regards his royal 
highness was exemplary in the extreme, her bed was not made of roses ; 
for she became involved (quite innocently) in the odium which attached 
to His Royal Highness of York’s Mrs. Clarke, and the hundred-and-one 
sultanas of the Regent. ‘This was not the sunniest period of her long life. 
She was hissed in public, lampooned, insulted, pelted. And yet she was 
true to her royal lover, a faithful and fond mother to his children. There 
is a well-known anecdote of a milesian cook of hers who, when discharged 
for drunkenness, laid down a shilling from her wages on the table, and 
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roared out: “ Arrah well, honey, and won’t I be revinged! Won't I sit 
in the gallery this very night with this thirteener, and won't your royal 
highness give me the genteel curtsy, and won't I hiss and hoot your grace !” 

And the recollection of this ribald insult draws us into dirty waters. 
The Duke of Clarence was as out at elbows as his royal brothers were, 
and it is a painful fact (a genuine fact, concerning which there is, un- 
happily, no doubt) that he borrowed Mrs.J ordan’s theatrical earnings and 
forgot to return them! This is harrowing, is it not? Time was moving 
swiftly. The Diva grew plump, then downright fat. The Duke made 
a pretence of begging her to leave the boards. Knowing there were 
butchers’ books to meet, she postponed the date of her retiring as long as 
was possible ; and he, it being his interest, said no more about it. Miss 
Farren having been, in due course, translated to the House of Peers, she 
essayed Lady Teazle, and with success, although critics declared that she 
played without the distinction of her predecessor. In “The Castle 
Spectre” she created the delectable part of Angela, and appeared in a 
dreary round of weird melodramatic impossibilities. It was the misfor- 
tune of her period that there was a dearth of contemporary dramatists of 
any merit. Sheridan wrote seldom, for he was generally intoxicated. 
There were few new comedies of any sort of worth, but an ocean of silly 
rubbish of the calibre of ‘‘ The Castle Spectre.” ‘These were unsuited to 
her style, and she began to lose favour; and it was a second time 
suggested that it was time for her to flit. ‘I will go when the Siddons 
goes,” she returned evasively, and started off that day for Cheltenham to 
gather needful funds. In the middle of the performance a note was put 
into her hands—she was enacting Nell—and straightway, before the 
audience, she broke out into hysterical weeping. In the course of the 
play Jobson has to exclaim, “ You’re laughing drunk!” With tact, he 
substituted the words, “ You’re crying drunk ;” and no one noticed there 
was aught amiss, save that she was playing dully. It was a summons, 
writ by his own hand, to meet her royal lover without delay, in order 
that they might part for ever. After the play she got into a coach and 
posted to Maidenhead, where the Duke was, What was her crime? What 
had she done? Alack ! he was weary of her, after twenty years of hum- 
drum constancy ; was tormented by duns, worried by busybodies, angered 
by enemies, overshadowed by the cloud which hung like foul linen over 
the Regency. He pretended to be annoyed because she clung to the stage 
—she who had children to support—although he for years had lived upon 
her earnings! They parted. She struggled bravely under the blow, and 
rallied, The Prince Regent—who, with all his faults, was just and 
honourable when his selfishness remained untouched—took her part 
warmly ; but the breach being dug might not be filled again. Deeds of 
separation were drawn up, whereby the Duke was to allow her £1,500, 
and so much for outfit and carriages and so forth, What a mockery ! 
It would have been ridiculous if it were not so sad. Mrs, Jordan had 
two sons in the Army and four daughters to provide for. These she 
had educated at her own cost, supported all along entirely by her 
own efforts, besides supplying her lover with pocket-money! £1,500 
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a year—where was it to come from? He had no money for himself, 
much less for her. She never received a penny of it; and folks said 
that it mattered not, for she was known to be well endowed with pelf. 
In the single year of 1814 she cleared £7,000. Of course she was rich. 
Rich ! a bucket with holes in it retains little water. After acting as long 
as she was able, she retired to St. Cloud, sublime im the dignity of 
silence. There she remained for years in a ruined crumbling house, with 
a rank garden choked with weeds, looking out on a grass-grown square. 
Cypresses shaded her window. Her furniture was broken and in tatters. 
A charitable lady offered assistance to the forlorn waif, but she shook her 
head. “I have afew jewels left,” she said, “and a few hundreds in the 
bank, which I will not spend lest some day they may be wanted.” The 
lady took her for a miser, and went away. With a pride which he did 
not possess she was veiling the faults of William. And what a reward was 
hers for long-tried loyalty! Sighing for letters that never came ; deserted, 
neglected, she sank to rest—she who had been queen of mirth and 
fountain of laughter. But did she die so? Was her cup full yet? Over 
her end there will always hang a mystery. 

An acquaintance wrote to her daughter that she was dead, and then 
that it was untrue. And then she wrote a third letter to contradict the 
last. This seemed so singular that her daughter mastered energy to start 
off at once; and she, upon arrival, was shown a square of sod, and told 
that her mother lay beneath it. The dutiful daughter wept decorous 
tears, and dried her eyes, and hastily returned to England. What was 
her horror and consternation in the Strand, when she beheld an old 
woman flitting by who dropped her veil quickly and passed on! It was 
Mrs. Jordan, and no one else. That daughter had a fit, and well-nigh 
died of fright. Was it a ghost, or had she, remorseful and overwrought, 
deceived herself? If so, she was not alone deceived. Boaden (the well- 
known biographer) also saw the defunct—in a white bonnet, looking 
with sharp red eyes into a bookshop. Was she lying buried at St. Cloud, 
or was her death a ruse? She, who was.so proud for Clarence—had she 
even at the last moment sacrificed herself yet again? It was whispered 
about that, moribund, she had hastened to England to free him with her 
last few guineas from some despicable money scrape, and then had 
vanished, to end her life in some asylum for the destitute. At any rate 
the secret was well kept; the mystery was never solved. 

When Clarence became king he mourned over her memory, and 
raised to the peerage her eldest son, under the title of Earl of Munster. 








Miss Marie Litton is likely to flourish at the New Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, though she, with all her intense appreciation of art, can ill be 
spared in London. New plays are to be taken to the provinces at Miss 
Litton’s suggestion, and I hear of a version of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Wood- 
stock,” by J. Palgrave Simpson, the ever-green dramatist. Miss Litton 
will of course play the young king, Charles the Second. 





SORIBE.. 


SCRIBE, 
By J. Parepave: Simpson, 


HERE was a time when the name of Eugéne Scribe was a ,“ house- 
hold word,” not only in France, the country of his birth, but in all 
parts of the civilised world, in which a stage could be found for theatrical 
representations. He was the most prolific of dramatic authors. In the 
number of plays of every description, which flowed from his inexhaustible 
brain, not even Lopez de Vega could have beat him ; and, in originality 
of invention, he was far superior to his great Spanish predecessor. In 
dramatic construction he was the master of all writers for the stage; in 
his knowledge of theatrical effect he reigned supreme. His ingenuity in 
the manipulation of every subject, however difficult its treatment, 
amounted to the marvellous. Tact and jinesse went hand in hand with 
his inventive powers, 

There was a time when Eugéne Scribe was regarded as the great 
dramatist of the age. But years rolled on. Fashions altered. His 
name is not perhaps forgotten in France. But as happened pre- 
viously to his predecessor Marivaux, the elegancies of whose charm- 
ing comedies came to be sneered at as marivaudages, the ingenious 
turns of Scribe’s devices have been stigmatised as /jicelles—the mere 
strings to pull puppets—and his very mastery of constructive power 
thus looked on as futile, if not ridiculed, The social problems of the 
younger Dumas became the rage; and Victorien Sardou—who obviously 
owes so much to the master-hand which taught him his “cunning,” in the 
clever complications of his plots, and from which he has evidently 
gathered bunches of those same ficelles which modern jargon despises in 
the bygone author—rules the dramatic world in France, and, indeed, in 
all countries, in which French plays are seized on with avidity for adap- 
tation. The genius, who went before him, is pushed aside in the minds of 
men, and doomed to neglect if not to oblivion. 

Under these circumstances a few words in memoriam of the great 
dramatist, of whom I am an ardent admirer, and, from far off, a humble 
pupil, may not be out of place in the pages of Taz Tuearre. His 
star has set; but a reflex of its fulgence may still be caught for the 
enlightenment of a present generation, even though it may dazzle no 
longer. 

One evening I sat at the dinner-table of Duprez, at that time the 
great tenor of the Académie Royale. This was many years ago, alas! I 
was placed between two gentlemen, who were strangers to me. On my 
left was a plain, beetle-browed man, in middle life—on my right, one of 
a more advanced age, gray-headed, but pleasant and smiling of aspect. I 
ventured to begin conversation with my neighbour on the left. But I 
found him singularly taciturn for a Frenchman; and I turned to my 
neighbour on the right, What a flow of wit, and brightness, and 
geniality greeted me here! I was perfectly entranced by the cheery old 
gentleman’s amusing conversation. After dinner, I eagerly asked of my 
host whe had been my companions at the dinner-table. “Don’t you know?” 
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he asked with surprise. I didn’t. “ Your neighbour on the right was 
Auber,” he replied ; “the other on your left was Scribe.” That the 
great composer should have been all wit, and brightness, and geniality, 
did not surprise me, in spite of his advanced age. But that the taciturn 
one should have been the dramatist, whose wonderfully ingenious and 
spirited works I had admired almost to adoration, gave me a shock of 
disappointment. 

I was not, however, to be thus rebuffed in my ideal fancies as regarded 
the object of my admiration. Imade his nearer acquaintance, and found 
him far from taciturn. His manner was most friendly—his conversation 
fluent even to excess ; but I soon discovered that he was expansive only 
on the subject of his art. He was a well-educated man, and well informed 
on all subjects ; but he had one little mania. He loved to talk “ shop,” 
to use a familiar term. In discoursing on “ shop,” he was inexhaustible 
in conversation ; and I was certainly not the man to gainsay him. 

We became intimate in time—more intimate still when, as a thriving 
author in general literary work, I was smitten by the unlucky desire to 
writg’ for. the stage, and went over to Paris to study the elements of 
dramitic construction from the masters of the art, as a would-be pianist 
might learn his scales before attempting to play. My first idea had been 
to apprentice myself to Scribe, the master of all; but Scribe was too 
much occupied to bestow on me the necessary time and instruction; and 
so, for some two months or more, I found myself domiciled, as an 
apprentice in dramatic art, in the house of Eugéne Cormon, another 
marvellously prolific and most experienced playwright, in order to gain 
such knowledge in the construction of dramas as I had the ability to 
acquire. Cormon was an apt, excellent, and most genial master; but I 
did not lose sight of Scribe. I was his constant visitor and guest, and 
stayed with him occasionally at his country seat. He evidently took the 
greatest interest in my progress, discussed his art with me perpetually, 
and thus afforded me most admirable aid. 

I shall never forget one of the first pieces of advice which he gave 
me. It ought to be a standard maxim with all dramatic authors. “ Look 
here, my dear fellow,” he said, with that pleasant smile which gave so 
much charm to his expression, and that bright look of intelligence which 
danced in his eyes when he discoursed on his favourite topic, “look 
here, whenever you have written a play, let your first thought be how 
much you can cut. Cut, cut, cut, wherever you possibly can; your 
audience can never miss what it does not know, but it may be confoundedly 
bored by what it finds in excess.” This sage remark, however galling to 
the self-love of an author, who is apt to cherish pet passages, however 
purposeless, as the “very best of his work,” I recognised as a golden 
tule to be stamped indelibly on the minds of all practical writers for 
the stage. 

Scribe took great pleasure, at the same time, in discoursing to me on 
the mysteries of his modus operandi in the invention of plots and the 
construction of his plays. He would give me one of his dramas to read 
‘with care, and then question me, after the reading, as to the materials he 
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had used, and the architectural devices he had employed in building up 
his structure into the form it finally acquired. I remember the first 
piece which he placed in my hands was his opera-book of “ Giralda.” 
“ Well,” he asked, “ what was the leading idea from which I started?” 
“Obviously,” I replied, “a modernisation of the old classical story of 
‘Cupid and Psyche.’” He smiled in acquiescence. My examination 
continued. Why had he used such-and-such characters in the develop- 
ment of his plot? Why had he employed them in such-and-such a way ? 
With what object had he devised such-and-such a ficelle for the fur- 
therance of the necessary situations? In short, I had to understand and 
explain why every brick in the structure was placed in such-and-such a 
position, and how each had conduced to the symmetry of the whole 
elaborate building. 

In the same manner the great master of his art went through many 
of his plays with me, enlightening me, at every step, in the subtleties of 
~ his modus operandi, and initiating me into the arcana of construction. 

He was never content until he considered that he was perfect in this 
branch of his art, even in the veriest trifles. He assured me that one of 
his little one-act comedies, “La Seconde Année,” in which enly four 
characters appear, had hung on hand more than two years because he 
could not please himself in the: artistic neatness of its putting together. 
Had each of his innumerable little one-act pieces—most of which are 
gems of constructive ability—offered similar hindrances, the world would 
have been deprived of many a little chef d@auvre. By these little lighter 
pieces Scribe established his fame—in the first place, at the Gymnase, 
then called (at.the period of the Restoration) Théfitre de Madame. But | 
when the gifted author felt his full-fledged wings, he found strength to 
take a higher flight and soar to the boards of the Comédie Francaise. 

At the Thédtre Frangais were produced all his most celebrated 
plays, such as “ Bertrand et Raton,” “Le Verre d’Eau,” “La Cama- 
radérie,” “Une Chatne,” and others. In the “Verre d’Eau,” he 
gave one of the most striking specimens of his marvellous con- 
structive ability. At the end of each act the audience are left in 
a state of wonderment how the piece can possibly be carried on. 
Yet act follows act, each containing its due quantum of interest, excite- 
ment, and striking situation—each at its close leaving the spectator 
bewildered as to the possible issue of the tangled web, until the dénoue- 
ment is reached. “La Camaradérie,” constructed with equal ingenuity, 
may be chiefly considered as a satirical picture of the manners of the 
day. France was then under the rule of the Roi Bourgeois, Louis 
Philippe. The play turns on electioneering intrigues and press ma- 
noeuvres, and the principal topics of discussion of the day. But, inde- 
pendently of its exquisite satire, it is replete with interest, full of 
startling and ingenious péripéties, and keeps the audience in a perpetual 
state of excitement ; whilst, at the same time, its human interest may 
be said to belong to all time. “Une Chaine,” another specimen of 
Scribe’s consummate constructive art, may be looked on as one of those 
social dramas, the manipulation of which was afterwards absorbed by the 
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younger Dumas. But Scribe’s clever exposition of the miseries which a 
young man may have to endure from the galling “ chain” binding him, 
in illicit fashion, to a married woman, is wholly devoid of the didactic 
preachiness which characterises the works of the would-be philosopher- 
dramatist who followed him, and exhibits infinitely more ingenuity, 
variety, and interest in the development of plot than Alexandre Dumas 
Jils ever found at his command. 

Thus much of Scribe’s purely dramatic works. In the future, how- 
ever, his name will probably be remembered chiefly as associated with 
his numerous opera-books ; and yet, such fame as they may bring him is 
cramped and dwindled and almost lost in their connection with thé 
music of the great masters. The librettist is forgotten, whilst the name 
of the mighty composer is on every tongue. Who thinks of Scribe when 
discussing a master-work of Meyerbeer? or when enraptured with the 
sparkling melodies of Auber? Nevertheless, some of Scribe’s happiest 
and most cleverly-devised dramatic effusions have been written to be 
wedded to music. 

Of his opera-books I certainly prefer, for my own part, his smaller 
to his larger and more elaborate productions. Take “Fra Diavolo,” 
“Le Domino Noir,” “Les Diamants de la Couronne,” “La Sirtne,” 
and so many others! They are all gems of fanciful invention, in- 
genious developments of plot, and perfection of construction. These 
marvellous qualities are comparatively swamped and smothered in the 
larger and heavier libretti, extending to five acts. “La Juive,” written 
for Halévy’s music, claims the first place for ingenuity, development, and 

* operatic simplicity. Perhaps next in rank might stand, “ La Muette de 
Portici” (“‘ Masaniello”). ‘Robert le Diable,” although so picturesque in 
fancy, and so well adapted for musical treatment and theatrical show, is 
rambling nevertheless, and almost as unintelligible as the ‘‘ Zauberfléte.” 
“Les Huguenots,” still more fitted for musical treatment than its pre- 
decessor, is cumbrous in story, drags its slow length along somewhat 
wearily, and ends in a chilling anti-climax. The same observations may 
be made of “Le Prophéte” and “L’Africaine.” All these libretti gave 
@ magic wand into the composer’s hand, which he had but to wave to 
produce the most magnificent effects. But the original creator of this 
wand, when it was destined to be used continuously through five long 
acts, always seems to me to have been overweighted by the magic power 
he had been the first to evoke. 

Scribe’s marvellous powers of invention and inexhaustible resources 
were so well known that he was constantly applied to for his advice, in 
any dilemma, by other authors. He told me that in the case of the 
ballet of “La Révolte du Serail,” in the scenario of which an unexpected 
hitch had occurred, he was offered an honorarium of three thousand francs 
to invent a ficelle by which he might extricate the authors from the em- 
barrassment_ in which they found themselves, In two hours the Gordian 
knot was cut ; and Scribe received his well-earned remuneration. 

Very many of Scribe’s pieces were produced in collaboration with 
other authors. In these cases the relations between the collaborateurs 
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- were, generally speaking, the same. A subject, or sometimes the manu- 
script of a piece, which did not find favour with any management, was 
laid before the fertile and celebrated author. If the material was con- 
sidered worthy of his attention, he would apply all the resources of his 
master-spirit to the defective production—manipulate, reconstruct, trans- 
form, until the piece received that perfect shape which was indispensable 
to its successful production. 

Towards the end of Scribe’s life it was commonly asserted—as is the 

case with so many other great authors, and equally erroneously—that he 
had written himself out. The current of fashion and opinion had set in 
-against him. But never had .caprice of popular judgment been more at 
fault. His last productions were, “La Zarine,” written for the illustrious 
Rachel, and “ Bataille de Dames,” a chef d’wuvre of dramatic art, so well 
known in England, and so greatly admired, under the mistranslated title 
of “ The Ladies’ Battle.” The drama of “La Frileuse,” produced after 
his lamented death, was as fresh in ingenuity of invention, and of 
cleverness of construction, as any of the pieces of his best epoch. 








AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BURLESQUE. 
By W. Davenport ApDaMs. 
Gaiety Theatre, Wednesday Afternoon, November 10, 1880. 
The Old Burlesque, by Huwry Carey, called, 
“CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS.” 
Spemepenes «. Mr, Murray, Bases Beantice -. a. Sounn. 
Bombardinian wnpeathie is. in | ae. Melon 
Aldib horni Ma. Squrez. Tatlanthe .. Miss Barua Howaxp. 


:. Misszs Lux and L. Wison. 
In the Entertainment before the King, the Rasapz Tzovrs. 


HRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS ”—the “ old burlesque,” which Mr. 
Hollingshead has produced with some success at two of his 
Gaiety matinées—has long been known to students of dramatic litera- 
ture as one of the most permanently interesting and amusing of our 
playwrights’ early efforts in this direction. It is, in fact, one of the very 
few of such performances which can now be perused with an enjoyment 
unaffected by the plethora of explanatory annotation which, in most 
instances, has been rendered necessary by the lapse of time. Beaumont’s 
“Knight of the Burning Pestle,” Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” and 
others that might be named, are still read by students, and with a certain 
modicum of pleasure apart from merely antiquarian interest. There are, 
however, very few extravaganzas—not only of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, but of the nineteenth century—which, like ‘“‘ Chrononhoton- 
thologos,” can be enjoyed without the aid of editorial elucidation, and 
which, like ‘“ Chrononhotonthologos;” contain passages of such genuine 
comicality as to be perennially and increasingly agreeable. This par- 
ticular jew d’esprit has the especial merit of not attempting to burlesque 
22 
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stated plays or speeches, but of aiming at a general travestie of the- 
“tragedy” most popular at the time of its production. “Tragedy” of 
that sort has always been, and probably always will be, more or less pre- 
valent on the stage, and, in consequence, “ Chrononhotonthologos ” will 
always, we should say, remain attractive and amusing to all who can 
appreciate successful parody. It is, of course, a very slight production. 
It is very brief, to begin with ; and it is not perfectly constructed, for the 
“ King of the Antipodes” is introduced but not properly disposed of at 
the end. There are also a few expressions in the dialogue somewhat too 
tropical for modern taste. In this last respect, however, the piece may 
fairly bear comparison with many a more recent effort of our dramatists, 
whilst the whimsicality of the action, the quaintness of the characterisa- 
tion, and the humorous travestie of the then fashionable bombast and 
tautology, will, I should fancy, ever prove acceptable to the connoisseur 
of such material. 

“ Chrononhotonthologos” has recently been described as written by 
Fielding, with songs by Henry Carey. It was, of course, solely the produc- 
tion of the latter writer and composer, to whom, some say, we owe at least 
the present form of “‘ God save the King,” who is at any rate the acknow- 
ledged author of the ever-famous “ Sally in our Alley,” and who, by-the- 
way, produced, in “‘ The Dragon of Wantley,” a burlesque on the Italian 
opera of his day, not less effective than the travestie of popular tragedy 
afforded by “‘Chrononhotonthologos.” The latter piece first saw the light 
at the Haymarket, on February 22nd, 1734—just a hundred and forty-six 
years ago. It was followed, in 1751, by Fielding’s “Tom Thumb,” which 
has even more literary value ; in 1779, by “ The Critic ;” and, in 1790, by 
“ Bombastes Furioso.” It was then put forward as “The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever was Tragedised by any Company of Tragedians.” It 
certainly deserves the appellation. The principal characters are six in 
number—Chrononhotonthologos, king of Queerummania ; Bombardinian, 
his general ; Aldiborontiphoscophornio, and Rigdum Funnidos, two cour- 
tiers; Fadladinida, queen of Queerummania ; and Tatlanthe, her favourite 
attendant, ‘The piece is in two “ acts,” the first of which is in three scenes 
and the other in four. The whole occupies scarcely six pages of the 
ordinary editions of the British drama. But if the “tragedy” is not 
long, it is at least full of stirring, not to say exciting, incidents, 

We are first introduced to the two courtiers, of whom Rigdum 
Funnidos is the first speaker. His opening utterance at once strikes the 
keynote of the performance : 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
Where left you Chrononhotonthologos ? 


The answer to this question supplies us with a good example of the 


ordinary speeches in the piece : 


Fatigued with the tremendous toils of war, 

Within his tent, on downy couch succumbent, 
Himself he unfatigues with geutle slumbers : 

Lulled by the cheerful trumpets’ gladsome clangour, 
The noise of drums, and thunder of artillery, 

He sleeps supine amidst the din of war. 
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And yet it is not definitely sleep — 

Rather a kind of doze—a waking slumber, 

That sheds a sort of stupefaction o’er his senses; 
For now he nods and snores, anon he starts, 
Then nods and snores again. If this be sleep, 
Tell me, ye gods! what mortal man’s awake ? 


We next learn from Rigdum Funnidos that “the soldiers have just 
now received their pay, and are all as drunk as so many swabbers ;” 
whereupon the gentleman with the long name suggests that no more 
money be issued to the troops: 


Meantime, my friend, 
Let the baths be filled with seas of coffee, 
To stupefy their souls into sobriety. 


But hush! the king approaches. As the long-named gentleman remarks 


His soul, too copious for his earthly fabric, 
Starts forth, spontaneous, in soliloquy, 
And makes his tongue the midwife of his mind— 


The two retire, and the king, entering, hurls a few words at 
Thou idle slumberer, thou detested Somnus, ! . 


who has failed to lull him into.sleep, and then “ exits in a huff.” The 
two re-enter and discuss the circumstance : 


Rig. The king is in a most cursed passion! Pray, who the devil is this 
Mr. Somnus, he is so angry withal ? 
Aldi. The son of Chaos and of Erebus, 
Incestuous pair! brother of Mors relentless, 
Whose speckled robe and wings of blackest hue 
Astonish all mankind with hideous glare ; 
Himself with sable plumes, to men benevolent, 
Brings downy slumbers and refreshing sleep. 
Rig. This gentleman may come of very good family, for aught I know; but I 
would not be in his place for the world. 


Thereupon Aldiborontiphoscophornio remarks : 


But lo! the king, his footsteps this way bending, 
His cogitative faculties immersed 

In cogibundity of cogitation : 

Let silence close our folding-doors of speech, 

Till apt attention tell our heart the purport 

Of this profound profundity of thought. 


It appears that Chrononhotonthologos has despaired of gaining rest, 
and now decrees that “ henceforth let no man sleep on pain of death.” 
Pompous pageantry shall alone be the order of the day : 
Bid Harlequino decorate the stage 
With all magnificence of decoration. 
The king will have 
Giants and giantesses, dwarfs and pigmies, 
Songs, dances, music in its amplest order, 
Mimes, pantomimes, and all the mimic motion 
Of scene deceptiovisive and sublime. 
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The scene accordingly “draws,” and “a grand pantomime entertainment 
is performed ”—a circumstance of which Mr. Hollingshead, by the intro- 
duction of the Rajade troupe, took fair, if not remarkable, advantage. 
But in the midst of this a captain of the guard intrudes, to inform the 
king that 

The Antipodean powers, from realms below, 

Have burst the solid entrails of the earth, 

Gushing such cataracts of forces forth, 

This world is too incopious to contain them. 

Armies on armies march, in form stupendous, 

Not like our earthly legions, rank by rank, 

But tier o’er tier, high piled from earth to heaven. 


The royal citadel, it appears, has been laid in ashes. But the king is not 
afraid : 


One look from Chrononhotonthologos 
Shall scare them into nothing. 


Bombardinian is ordered to draw his legions forth, and meanwhile the 
priests are to prepare their temples for rites of triumph : 
Let the singing singers, 
With vocal voices most vociferous, 


In sweet vociferations out-vociferise 
Even sound itself. 


Thus ends Scene 1. In the second scene we are brought in contact 
with the queen, Tatlanthe, and her ladies. Ratifia is served, and a 
fiddler is called in to play music. The ladies pay the queen extravagant 
compliments, such as— 


The water bubbles, and the teacups skip, 
Through eager hope to kiss your royal lip; 


and the scene changes to an ante-chamber, where we learn from Rigdum 
Funnidos that the Antipodeans have all been frightened away by 
Chrononhotonthologos, and, flying, have left their king behind them, with 
which king, as ill-luck will have it, Queen Fadladinida has straightway 
fallen in love! At this point, Chrononhotonthologos enters at the head 
of a grand train of followers, and expresses great anger at not finding the 
queen waiting for him: 


She should be foremost in this gladsome train, 
To grace our triumph; but I see she slights me. 
This haughty queen shall be no longer mine; 
T'll have a sweet and gentle concubine. 


Rigdum Funnidos, however, hits upon an excuse for her erring majesty, 
and communicates it to his long-named friend, who divulges to the king 
that it is not disinclination, but “a sudden diarrhcea’s rapid force,” which 
prevents her majesty from ‘being present. The king is instantly mollified,. 
and the scene closes with his command that the physicians of the world 
shall all instantly assemble to cope with the malady of the queen: 

See they bring their medicines— 


Whole magazines of gallipotted nostrums, 
Materialised in pharmaceutic order. 
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The second act opens with a scene in which the queen divulges to 
Tatlanthe her passion for the King of the Antipodes : 


Oh my Tatlanthe! have you seen his face, 
His air, his shape, his mien, his every grace ? 
In what a charming attitude he stands! 

How prettily he foots it with his hands! 
Well, to his arms—no, to his legs—I fly! 

For I must have him, if I live or die. 


In the following scene Chrononhotonthologos is “ discovered” asleep to 
the sound of “rough music—viz. “ salt-boxes and rolling-pins, gridirons 
and tongs, marrow-bones and cleavers, etc.” He wakes: 


What heavenly sounds are these that charm my ears? 
Sure ’tis the music of the tuneful spheres! 


It seems that Bombardinian wants to see him. A night of revelry is 
proposed, and the presence of the king desired. He goes, and the scene 
changes once more to “a prison,” where the King of the Antipodes is 
‘discovered asleep on a couch.” To him enters the queen, who, after a 
few words, “puts a ring in his mouth.” “He bends the sea-crab, and 
makes a roaring noise.” Evidently he does not understand the queen’s 
advances ; so she calls in Venus and Cupid to assist her. They accord- 
ingly appear, and sing (to music supplied, of course, by Carey); Cupid 
especially warbling a not over-decorous duet with the queen, in course 
of which she is promised “ two jolly young husbands” and “ twenty-five 
babies all lovely and fair.” The queen, delighted with the information, 
“ goes off, and the King of the Antipodes follows, walking on his hands.” 
In the fourth and last scene, Chrononhotonthologos is sitting at table 
with Bombardinian and two ladies. The general invites the king to 
drink, but his majesty very properly replies : 
Hold, Bombardinian! I esteem it fit 
With so much wine to eat a little bit. 


The cook is accordingly called upon, but there is nothing but cold pork 
in the pantry, and the king immediately kills the fellow. The general 
suggests that the ladies present would supply “a very hearty meal ;” but 
his majesty fancies he is being mocked, and strikes the warrior ; 
whereupon the latter cries: 


A blow! Shall Bombardinian take a blow ? 

Blush, blush, thou sun! start back, thou rapid ocean ! 
Hills, vales, seas, mountains, all commixing, crumble, 
And into chaos pulverise the world ; 

For Bombardinian has received a blow, 

And Chrononhotonthologos shall die! 


There is a fight between them, and the king is killed. Then 
Bombardinian exclaims : 


Ha! what have I done P 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach be called ; 

And let the man that calls it be the caller ; 

And at his calling let him nothing call 

But coach, coach, coach! Oh for a coach, ye gods! 
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He “exits raving,” but “returns with a doctor,” who is, however, 
unable to do anything for the king, for obvious reasons. He is accord- 
ingly killed in turn, and Bombardinian, calling wildly on his master, 
slays himself. The queen and others enter in disorder; they “all groan 
a tragedy groan,” and the queen especially deplores her loss of a husband. 
Tatlanthe suggests that Rigdum Funnidos could well supply his place, 
but Aldiborontiphoscophornio objects to the arrangement. There is prospect 
of a row, and the queen then settles the difficulty by declaring she will 
marry both. Tatlanthe also has the promise of “such another pair.” 
There the “ Tragedy ” concludes, and, as we have said, we hear no more 
of the shadowy King of the Antipodes, who should certainly have been 
disposed of in some manner. 

Obviously there is in all this some excellent material for clever 
fooling ; and the piece, judiciously “edited” and appropriately acted, 
ought to be found effective on the stage as well as in the study. Clearly, 
however, the stage-management must be of a felicitous description, and 
the general interpretation must be in the proper spirit of old-time 
burlesque. On the occasion of the recent performance, it could scarcely 
be said that either of these conditions was perfectly fulfilled, though 
Messrs. Soutar and Murray are to be commended for the efforts that 
they made, 

It may be interesting to mention, by-the-way, that Sir Walter Scott, 
whose reading, it is well known, was omnivorous, bestowed upon his 
friends John and James Ballantyne, the publishers, the nicknames 
respectively of “Rigdum Funnidos” and “ Aldiborontiphoscophornio ” 
—the latter in allusion to James’s peculiarly pompous manner. A 
reference to the circumstance will be found in Lockhart’s “ Life ” of the 
novelist, The nickname of “Chrononhotonthologos ” was bestowed, we 
read, upon General John Burgoyne, in the last century, on account of an 
inflated address which he delivered to the American Indians during the 
War of the Revolution. 








THE OLD CIRCUITS. 


By A SEprrvaGENaRIAN,* 


WO years elapsed between my introduction to the mysteries of 
theatrical representation and its revival. That event, however, was 
indelibly fixed in my memory ; and having tasted, in the opinion of those 
few who took a lively interest in my future career, of “forbidden fruit,” I 
naturally longed for more. Again and again did I ask my parents when I 
might hope to go to the Norwich Theatre—they dwelling in that city, 
then the focus of musical, theatrical, and artistic celebrities. Being some- 
what of a pickle, I was often kept quiet by the promise, if I were 


* See “Tue Tueatee,” Vol. I. New Series, p. 193. 
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“ good,” in due time my desire should be'fulfilled. I did try very hard 
to keep out of mischief, and managed, in a measure, to do so, by getting 
hold of a dog-eared copy of Shakespeare, which I devoured when safe in 
bed as it was thought, the doors, keyhole, and every chink having been 
stuffed up to prevent my surreptitious practice, often to “the small hours ” 
and to the manifest injury of my health, being found out. Heard 
shouting one day, “To be, or not to be?” the murder was out. For this 
I was merely reprehended ; but assurance was given that I should see 
another play as soon as possible, if I gave my word that I would no 
more read in bed. 

The hope so long deferred at last was about to be realised. The 
great Miss O’Neil was coming to Norwich as “‘a star,” and I was to 
“ assist” at that night’s performance when she was to appear as Belvidera, 
in Otway’s long-laid-aside—because thought to be stilted—tragedy, 
“‘ Venice Preserved.” Not till the last moment was I told where I was 
going, for fear of my being too much excited, and little indeed was the 
treat in store for me anticipated when I was being thrust into my first 
“skeleton suit.” At the early hour of 5 p.m. on September 18th, 
1818, I was hurried away from a distant part of the old city by my 
father, who took such strides that we might be at the theatre betimes 
that I had to run all the way by his side, holding “ like grim death” on 
to his hand. As we proceeded he told me I was going to see the greatest 
“tragedy queen ” of the day act her grandest part, and repeatedly bid me 
never to forget the occasion. The doors of the theatre did not open till 
half-past six, but before that at all the several entrances—the pit being the 
place of our intended position—a huge crowd had already gathered. 
Many and many were the admonitions of not afew therein jammed together, 
especially those of the female element, to “Take care of the little boy!” 
My father placed me before him, and, when the doors opened, lifted me 
up from the ground breast high, and thus I was carried down a flight of 
steps amidst the shrieks of the women, the deprecations—not to say 
oaths—of not a few of the men. When we reached the third row of 
the pit by dint of persevering and struggling, in which, “as bold as 
brass,” I pushed my way with my tiny arms, I perceived that my father’s 
coat was all in rags—the tail,had been mercilessly torn off in the crush ; 
and when I began to cry at seeing him “ so tattered and torn,” he sternly 
bid me “ be quiet, and .vok about me,” not caring to let me know that 
he had never felt his feet once till we were landed on the pit floor. Until 
the curtain went up it seemed an age to wait. The long-wished-for 
moment came at last; I sat “as still as a mouse,” absorbed in the opening 
progress of the scene, 

All at once a voice rang out from behind the stage—a voice such as 
I,had never heard before, and have never, and shall never, hear again— 
whenever I speak of it, my blood runs cold. Of the progress of the 
play itself I have no positive recollection until the mad scene of the last 
act, and that scene I shall never forget. Round about Miss O’Neil 
stood her partners in the action, weeping like children, and all but for- 
getful of the duties they had to fulfil, so overwhelmed were they with 
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the realism at that dread hour before them. The same thing was going 
on in the front of the house, the women giving way to suppressed 
hysterical emotion—the men sobbing aloud as if their hearts would burst. 
When the curtain fell, the applause completely bewildered my young 
mind, as I also found that I too was crying. No sooner had the applause 
ceased, than my father directed my attention to the “ public boxes ”— 
there were no private boxes in those days in provincial theatres— 
‘pointing out to me a most remarkable-looking man in the front of one of 
them on the o. p. side of the stage. ‘“ You see that gentleman, do you 
not?” he said. “That is Mr. Richard Mackenzie Bacon, the editor of 
The Norwich Mercury. Look well at him. He is not crying as you and 
I and almost everyone else is. He is much too stern to do that; but 
mark, the tears which he will not permit to fall are on his eyelashes.” 
From that seemingly stern man I had, in after life, many, many proofs 
of that natural kindness of his heart, which prompted him to encourage 
my desire to “go forward” in life. He was as unsparing a critic, 
musical and theatrical, as he was an inflexible political censor; but he 
was, as to his life and career, in every sense of the word—a man / 

Of Miss O’Neil’s supporters I have but a faint remembrance, beyond 
the circumstance of Frederick Vining being the Jaffier. “Tom Short,” as 
he was usually called—the eastern counties have even yet a singular 
habit of nicknaming their favourites—played Pierre ;and Mr. Hammond, 
who afterwards married Miss King, the female vocalist of the company, 
was the Priuli. The last of these three I more especially ‘‘ marked 
down,” because of the manifestation of his grief in the last scene being 
little short of spasmodic. Wearied and worn with the heat of the 
house and the excitement of the scene, I was taken home and put 
supperless to bed. I could not have eaten a bit, and all the night 
through I dreamed of nothing else but the ringing ery of Miss O’Neil’s 
first spoken words : 


Lead me, lead me, 
My virgins, to that kind voice. 


—a result not by any means confined to my childhood, for through my 
sixty and one years’ life, have I— 


Thrice ere the cock crew dreamt it again— 
only to find that ever and anon— 


Sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


Miss O’Neil appeared afterwards as Juliet ; Mrs, Haller, “ Stranger ;” 
Isabella, “ Fatal Marriage” (a tragedy now quite forgotten); Mrs. Beverley 
“Gamester ;” and Mrs, Oakley, “Jealous Wife ;” and was said to have 
received £700 for the week’s engagement, 

“The Gamester” was thus cast— Beverley, Frederick Vining ; Stukely, 
Tom Short ; and Lawson, Diddear. The latter was then a very young 
man, of whom Miss O’Neil was reported to have said, “ With careful 
study young Diddear will make an actor,” a prediction not thoroughly 
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verified assuredly, since “the young man,” on leaving Norwich for 
London, never advanced beyond respectability in “ utility” business. 

Par parenthdse, on January 2nd, 1816, I may mention that Master Betty 
had appeared as Young Norval, and on that and the succeeding nights of 
his engagement drew very large audiences. He was followed by John 
Kemble, then a waning “star,” on August 12th, his personation of 
Hamlet being witnessed by my old, tried, and valued friend, John 
Palgrave Simpson, a Norwicher like myself, and, even in his then early 
boyhood, a critic ; for, on his remaining silent after the performance, and 
being asked what he thought of “the great Mr, Kemble,” was sent 
off in all haste to bed on replying that “He was a mouthing old 
humbug !” 

The Haines and Bellamy management having derived considerable 
profit by the “ star” system, in 1819 next engaged Charles Mathews the 
elder, to give a week’s round of his principal characters, amongst which 
were Sir Fretful Plagiary, Somno, in “The Sleepwalker,” and Goldfinch, 
in “The Road to Ruin,” each of which I witnessed. He drew large 
houses, so much so that he was engaged a second time in the same year, 
appearing on June 19th in his “ Mail-Coach Adventures,” with compara- 
tively less approbation than previously ; the departure from his old line 
of business being thought by many of the old Norwich patrons of the 
drama to be a mistake, although it might in all probability “put money 
in his purse.” Before Charles Mathews’s first appearance came Master 
Betty, for the second time, on May 27th, but playing only to fair houses, 
his popularity being already, at least so far as Norwich was concerned, on 
the wane. 

The event, however, of this year was the engagement of Edmund 
Kean, for whom the theatre was specially opened in the last week of 
August, when he played a round of his leading characters, including 
Richard IIT., Othello, and Shylock, to conversations about which I 
listened, child as I was, “with attention rapt,” for had I not already 
tasted of the first sweets of theatrical life in the previous month at an 
East Dereham performance by the Fishers’ Company, and also seen Miss 
O’Neil?* Proceeding onwards, Mr. Emery appeared in February, 1818, 
and made an immense “ hit” in his much-talked-of personation of Tyke, in 
the long-laid-aside play “The School of Reform,” which, I remember, was re- 
suscitated, with small advantage in any way, in Norwich during the Reform 
Bill agitation, for the benefit of a Mr. Harrison, second tenor of the regular 
company, of whom more will by-and-by have to be said. Conversational 
references to Mr, Emery in that play come back even now to myself, 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks, 


In Vallambrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’d imbower !” 


My father’s giving me a “taste of this actor's quality” by an imitation 
of Tyke’s pointing upwards and saying, “ Yes, there be!” as Lord 


* See “Tue Tazatre,” Vol. I, New Series, p. 193. 
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Alvanley, in tempting him to do an act of rascality, tells him, “ There is 
no one to see them,” can only be effaced from my memory when 


All my yesterdays have lighted me 
The way to dusty death! 


On the 9th of June, 1819, again came Edmund Kean to 
Split the ears of the groundlings, 


and, although his personations were talked of as being quite as remarkable 
as on the occasion of his former visit, that unhappy propensity which had 
then taken hold of him, and eventually shortened his life, made him 
the talk of the town, not at all, unfortunately, to his credit. After a 
striking performance of Richard IIL, on his first night’s appearance he 
was lodged in “ The Clink ”—the watch-house under the Guildhall was so 
designated—for being very drunk in the market-place, in his Richard’s 
costume, brandishing two brass candlesticks, and shouting, 


** A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 


On the following morning, when he appeared, with two black eyes, he was 
dismissed with a slight reprimand and a word of advice from the pre- 
siding mayor, to keep himself sober for the remaining term of his 
engagement. For the afternoon of that day the then good, cheery, and 
liberal old bishop of the diocese—Dr. Bathurst, who for thirty-five years 
maintained his position “’midst universal love”—had commanded Mr. 
Kean to “read at the Palace some portions of those scenes in which 
he most excelled.” The report of his last night's whereabouts, in 
the meanwhile, running like wildfire through the length and breadth of 
“the ancient city,” reached Mr. John Kitson, the Bishop’s amiable 
secretary, who, immediately after the cathedral morning service, waited 
upon the Bishop to explain to him how impossible it would be for Mr. 
Kean, with two black eyes, and after having passed the night “ in the 
Clink,” to keep his appointment. The reply of the dear old Bishop was 
so sensible, and read so stern a lesson on the score of the duty of the 
exercise of charity respecting a brother's or a sister's errors, that it deserves 
much more than a mere record. It was to this effect: ‘“‘ Mr. Kitson, it 
is nothing to me where or how Mr. Kean passed last night, nor that 
damage has been done to his eyes. I am precluded, by public prejudice, 
from witnessing any of his performances at the theatre, and can only 
ascertain what is his talent by his reading to me, and for which I pay 
him. With his private life, also, of which I hear report does not speak 
well, I have also nothing to do. I engage him for this service, and I 
shall not. give up the pleasure I expect from hearing him!” The 
“honorarium ” was said to have been £10 10s. When the Bishop's 
decision became known, although it did not silence the detraction of 
“the righteous overmuch ”—in their own self-esteem—it had the effect 
of relieving Mr. Kean from the annoyance his misconduct had occasioned 
him, and of keeping him sober for the remaining days and nights of his 
engagement. C. E. J. 
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CHARLES HARCOURT, ACTOR. 


Diep, Ocroper, 1880. 


CLOUD stole over Clubland, stopping mirth, the gossips’ prattle, and 
the actors’ parley, 

When someone brought from hospital the news, “Charles Harcourt’s 
dead !” good fellow gone—poor Charley ; 

‘“‘ Charles Harcourt dead?” the man who gave to art some loyal help, but 
at whose intercession 

There flowed in bounteous streams for many years the noble charity of his 

profession. 


It seems but little work to make the change from busy scene-dock to 
commercial docket, 

To quit the sock and buskin and promote a rigid canvass of the public 
pocket, 

To leave the actor and become the man; to quit the stage and take to 
desk delighted ; 3 

Yet he did this—and when he helped the poor some richer resting-place 

perchance he sighted. 


He ‘died upon the stage, and down he fell beneath the boards on which 
he strutted gaily. 

Such is the destiny of all, my boys—we plume our feathers proudly and 
die daily ; 

But death seems beautiful to one whose life was spent in working with 
a will for others, 

Charles Harcourt is not dead—he’s gone to join the lost companions of 

his art—his brothers ! C. S. 











FENCING AND FENCERS. 


By Artnur Escort. 











OT long ago an interesting conversation was heard behind the 
scenes of a theatre in the north of England during a performance 

of “ Macbeth,” just after the termination of the second act. “TI say, old 
fellow,” said Mr. C——, the representative of the guilty Thane, to 
Macduff, recovering from the agitation into which he had been thrown 
by the murder of Duncan, “let us cut out this confounded fight.” 
“What fight?” inquired the other. “ Why,” said the Macbeth, “the 
fight in the fifth act. It’s all nonsense nowadays ; people don’t believe 
in it. Stage-fighting is amusing only to the ‘gods’ in the minor 
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theatres.” ‘‘ But if we leave it out how can we end the piece?” “T'll 
tell you. The text, you will remember, says: ‘ Enter Macduff, bearing 
Macbeth’s head upon a pole.’ ‘Well, we'll get the property to make up 
something to look like my head ; we'll fight off the stage, you know, and 
you can have your speech when you come on with the pole. The fact is, 
I don’t know how to fight—that is the long and the short of it.” 

Many actors might say the same thing without doing themselves any 
injustice. Like Mr. C , they have not learnt to use a sword, the 
consequence being that. much of the stage-fighting of the present day 
almost necessarily provokes ridicule. The “two up and two down” 
seems to constitute the average player’s idea of a combat. Now, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the use of the sword forms one of the most 
important branches of histrionic education. Besides going'far to render 
his deportment graceful and unconstrained, it is practically indispensable 
in many plays dealing with bygone times, and instances might be given 
of a clever fight saving a bad play or an individual performance from 
failure. English admiration of good swordsmanship, indeed, did not 
expire with the practice of duelling. It has descended to us from 
the days of chivalry, and the words of Colonel Damas, “The man who 
has carte and tierce at his fingers’ ends must be a gentleman,” expresses 
@ very widespread sentiment. I am in a position to state that many 
youths who entertain a profound contempt for the legitimate drama have 
repeatedly visited the Lyceum Theatre on account of the grace and skill 
with which Mr. Irving conducts his fencing bout with Laertes in 
“Hamlet.” Such proficiency as he displays in the use of his foil, 
however, may not be unattainable by other actors if they will only turn 
their opportunities to good account. How do Life-Guardsmen acquire 
the dexterity in the use of singlestick and heavy sword which has made 
them famous all over Europe? By receiving adequate instruction ; and 
such instruction may be obtained at a by no means extravagant price 
from teachers like Angelo, Chiosso, Griffith, and Maclaren. In fencing 
as in everything else, one man may far excel another, but the tuition here 
suggested would certainly save an actor who has wielded a foil or a 
sword from the audible derision of his audience. In the event of the 
proposed Academy of Arms being established, the committee should regard 
the appointment of a fencing-master as one of the most important they 
have to make. 

If any improvement in this direction is to be effected, it is necessary, 
of course, that the dramatic critics should be able to judge whether an 
actor is a good fencer or not. There is, I fear, some room for apprehen- 
sion on this point. The sword has so long been abandoned in this 
country that blunders are frequently made in descriptions of its use. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Christmas story of “The Duel in Herne Wood” will 
supply an instance in point. His hero is a skilful fencer, who has 
visited the schools of Paris, Vienna, and everywhere else. This hero is 
challenged to a sword duel by the villain, who pays a poor fencing-master 
£50 to teach hima secret by which a greenhorn can defeat a master. 
The secret consists simply in catching the opponent’s sword-wrist with 
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the left hand while fighting, and then running him through. This is the 
first and commonest move in what is known as “fencing 4 Ja brigand,” 
and is in use in Spain, Italy, Germany, France, everywhere, indeed, 
where great fencing-schools exist. Nevertheless, Mr. Collins founds his 
whole story on the remorse suffered by the villain for using this costly 
secret—the same,.by-the-bye, which Marryat uses in the duel in “ Peter 
Simple,” and a modification of the trick by which Lever makes Tom 
Burke defeat Maitre Frangois. 

In France, as may be supposed, a stage-fight is even more popular 
than in England. The recent success of “ Roméo et Juliette” at the 
Salle Ventadour was due in a large measure to the masterly manner in 
which M. Capoul, as the ill-starred Montague, measured swords with 
Tybalt and Paris. Every large town in France, as a writer in The New 
York Sun lately stated, has its salle d’armes, sometimes two or three, and 
the ambition of all the provincial fencing-masters is some day to teach in 
Paris. To become a maitre d’armes in Paris only one way is open—that 
of skill. An aspirant must be able to hold his own with the best 
masters there, and a series of victorious “assaults” confers the coveted 
brevet de pointe of the Beole Polytechnique or the Ecole Centrale 
d@Escrime, the rendezvous of the best fencers. Different masters in 
Paris have their supporters and schools, as they always have had. Once 
it was. Lafaugere who was known as the Roi d’Escrime in the days of 
the First Napoleon. He was the inventor of the coup d’arrét, the 
“time-thrust,” which has held its own ever since as the highest proof of 
skill in fencing, when properly employed. Coulon was equally celebrated 
in his time, and Grichet was the master when Louis Philippe was king. 
In the early days of the Second Empire, M. Bernard was the recognised 
chief, and M. Robert held the first rank at its close. Louis Merignac is 
the first master in Paris to-day, and Desarolles has special fame as a 
trainer of actors. The oldest fencing-master now in Paris is M. Ponce. 

In other parts of Europe the actor is well-educated in the noble art 
of self-defence, The German capitals have excellent schools, though the 
point is here generally subordinated to the edge; in other words, the 
broadsword is preferred to the foil. The student duels, so famous at 
Bonn, Diisseldorf, Gottingen, and Heidelberg, are always fought with 
the schlager, a narrow basket-hilted sword, ground as sharp as a razor, 
while the fencing-schools devote most of their time to broadsword work. 
In Stockholm and Copenhagen are some of the best fencing-schools in 
the world. Dr. Linge, the founder of the “Swedish movement cure,” 
was also the inventor of an almost entirely new school of fencing with 
the foil, which has superseded the old French style in most parts of 
Europe. The. leading features of this school are the change of position 
on guard, the left hand resting on the hip instead of going up in the old- 
fashioned “balance,” and the adoption of what are called “effective 
parries,” which are apt to disarm a fencer of the French school. The 
fame of the Central Institute-of Stockholm incited Copenhagen to 
emulation, and to-day the best school of arms in Europe; the best athletic 
tournaments, and the best circus performers are to be found in the seldom- 
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visited capital of Denmark. Spain and Italy have their peculiar schools 
of fencing, where the combatants indulge in all sorts of tricks not 
recognised in strict school-fencing, but very effective against novices. 

In the United States, save in California and Nevada, swordsmanship 
has never taken a firm hold on the affections of the people, and as a con- 
sequence the standard of stage-fencing’is not very high. There are some 
excellent swordsmen in the Olympic Club of San Francisco. Nearly all 
the old Californian actors were members at one time or another of the 
school. Their instructor is a Baltimorean, remarkable as the only 
American fencing-master, Thomas H. Monstery. He graduated in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen as a master of arms, and has won many laurels in 
contests with the masters of Europe and Spanish America. As a fencer 
he is probably unequalled by any now living. His actor-pupils include 
the two Booths, Mayo, Thorne, and Pope. 

Mr. Edwin Booth is only a fair foil-fencer, but his brother Junius, 
while not so famous as an actor, is a first-class swordsman, having won 
matches with the foil against experts. Mr. Lester Wallack is a pretty 
fair boxer in the old-fashioned style, and can play the singlestick mode- 
rately well, but with the rapier he is nowhere. Mr. Pope, who recently 
played at Niblo’s in “ The Corsican Brothers,” is an excellent fencer, and 
Mr. Frank Mayo and Mr. Thorne are experts at knife-play. These aside, 
hardly a tolerable fencer can be found on the American stage. Mr. 
Barrett, while a noted actor, is no fencer at all, and makes a perfect 
burlesque of the fight in “ Richard III.” 

Since 1870, Colonel Monstery has had a fencing-school in New York 
His only formidable rival is M. Regis Senac, the fencing-master of the 
Racket Club. The French master graduated as maitre d’armes of the 
First Lancers, under the celebrated M. Bernard, in 1859; entered the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique in 1862, and was transferred to the Traine Militaire 
of the Imperial Guard in 1864 as maitre d’armes—a position he held 
until the disbanding of the Guard after the Prussian’ war. As a 
fencer his characteristics are grace, activity, and finish, and in the use of 
the coup @arrét he is very skilful. 








THE LAMENT OF LISE. 


(Svaczsrzp By. Taz Love Scenx in Act IV, or “ ANNE-Miz,”’} 


SEE the cattle home returning, 
Each bird is winging to its nest, 
His name in gold the sun is burning, 
Then sinks to glory in the west. 
But from these eyes the tears are falling, 
Alone, uncomforted I move, 
In vain my lover I am calling— 
Alas ! I’m loved but may not love | 
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Here at my window-seat I’m seeking 
Some star to witness my distress, 
It vanishes as I am speaking, 
It’s lost—and I’ve one friend the less. 
I see the shadow-land below me, 
And night’s dark curtain drawn above 
Has life no happiness to show me— 
Alas ! I’m loved but may not love !—C. 8. 


[This song has been set to music by Elizabeth Philp, and published by 
Boosey and Co., Regent Street.] : 








A NEW HAMLET. 


A Tragedy in Five Acts, by Winu1am SHAxusruzann, 


As revived at the Princess's Theatre, Saturday, November 6th, 1880. 

Second Actor .. Mr, 0. W. Omamusrtatr. 
Marcellus... ... Mz. Atrazp Naison. 
Francisco... ... Mz. Ox 
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HE first appearance of Edwin Booth, the 
most celebrated of American actors, at the 
Princess’s Theatre, on the memorable night 
of its splendid resurrection, was naturally 
an event which excited the utmost interest 
in the London theatrical public. The house 
was crowded in every part ; and it may be 
said, at once, that the performance of 
“Hamlet” by the new-comer was hailed 
throughout by the general public with the 
most enthusiastic acclamation. 
Nevertheless, the recognised great artist 
of our Transatlantic cousins does not seem 
to have wholly satisfied the more critical 
judges among the audience. He is said 
by some to be the mere traditional fol- 
lower of the “old school” of acting. But 
+o one who has seen the method of the “old school” from John Kemble 
downwards—who has watched it gradually, and happily, merging into 
our modern and more natural school—who has witnessed, with pleasure, 
the decline of a style which sacrificed sense to sound, intelligence of text 
THIRD SERIES—VOl. Il, 24 
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to deep-toned mouthing, and real art to stereotyped artificiality—there 
does not appear to be the slightest trace of the “old school” in Edwin 
Booth. By others we are told that he is “ stagey.” I have seen him twice 
in the character : and I have failed to recognise the justice of the epithet. 
Edwin Booth is intense. I will admit that he occasionally (but more so 
on the first night than afterwards) was to my mind a trifle too intense. 
He is powerful, and may be, here and there, rather foo powerful—as, for 
instance, in his loud and shrieking utterance of his words : “Is it the 
king ?”—a reading, which, I am told, he has adopted, as that given by his 
celebrated father. But “stagey” I cannot find him. Again, by others, 
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“MAMLET AND OPHELIA,” EDWIN BOOTH AND MISS GERARD. 
“Get thee to a nunnery !"-~Hamiet, Act iii, 


we are told that he is “ tricky.” I own that I do not quite understand 
the term. . If it means that he lacks the ars celare artem, and that an 
experienced eye may see how he prepares his effects, there may be some 
little truth in the allegation. Those, however, who have studied the art 
ean scarcely fail of divining and detecting preparation. In this respect, 
there was no more “tricky ” actress than Madame Ristori, whose moving 
of the strings of her art was patent to all who watched her with well- 
trained intelligence, Still more “tricky” was Emil Devrient, who might 
be seen to pull his puppet-wires in every attitudinising movement, espe- 
cially in this same part of “ Hamlet.” I doubt whether any of the public 
—I mean the more discriminating and intelligent portion of it—would 
accept the criticism, that Edwin Booth was “ tricky.” 

Instead of being the slaye of ‘‘ tradition,” I found him constantly 
neglecting old traditional points—of which his manner after the “ Play 
Scene,” when his exultation would not give time to wait until the crowd 
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had wholly dispersed, was, perhaps, the most notable example—for 
effects which commended themselves better to his true matured intelli- 
gence. Another instance may be given in his delivery of the words, 
“‘T'll rant as well as thou,” which were not howled and ranted, as is 
commonly the case, but uttered with a profound contempt of the ranting 
of Laertes. These two are few among many of his deviations from 
“tradition.” To my mind—and especially on the second occasion of my 
witnessing his performance—Edwin Booth was eminently natural, and to 
be looked on as an admirable exponent of the more approved “ new school.” 

Throughout he was the Prince, without any display of stilted dignity, 


EDWIN BOOTH AS “ HAMLET.” 


but graceful in his courtesy and gentlemanly in his condescension. His 
charm of manner in this respect was specislly to be remarked in the 
scenes with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, in his excellently delivered 
and modestly reticent advice to the players, and in his scene with Osric, 
whom he treated with the utmost courtesy, displaying his contempt of the 
fop in suppressed tones of voice, and playful byplay with Horatio, 
instead of anger or impatience. His exquisite tenderness towards 
Ophelia, to whom the words, “Go to a nunnery,” were uttered as the 
warning advice of a man who really loved her, and not as indignant 
denunciation, was such as to reach every heart. The same may be said 
of the “Closet Scene” with the Queen, in his display of filial for- 
bearance, which was made as prominent as was consistent with his 
purpose of reproach. 
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" I do not pretend to be “Sir Oracle” to object'to the “ barking” of 
others, if their intelligence prompts them to “bark ;” but I cannot help 
expressing my opinion that a very great actor, full of fine scholarly 
ip, and matured execution, in his art, has come among us. 


J. PALGRAVE SIMPson. 








AN IDEAL HAMLET. 


S at this moment conversation turns once 
more on Hamlets new and old, the artificial 
and the ideal Hamlet, the Hamlet of the 
elocutionary school, and the Hamlet of the 
poetical and ideal fancy, there can be no 
harm in reviving, just for the sake of dis- 
cussion and contrast, the thoughts sug- 
gested by the acting of Henry Irving at 
the Lyceum on October 31st, 1874. Soon 
after that memorable evening I remember 
that something like the following appeared 

in print : 
“The first thing to be noticed about 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is his utter disregard 
“2 of conventionality, and his studied and 
v artistic determination to read and play the 
character as a whole, and not to succeed 
by disjointed scraps and fragments. When we hear it said, as we do con- 
stantly hear it said every day, ‘ Henry Irving is Hamlet,’ we are bound to 
consider by what legitimate means the artist arrives at this most 
desirable end. Few Hamlets have ever failed. It is one of the traditions 
in the dramatic profession that the play is safe to draw money for a time, 
and that the Hamlet of the moment will be received with courteous 
attention. Most of the celebrated Hamlets who have ever lived have 
made an actor’s rather than a student’s success. They have thought more 
about their actor’s points than the studied and complete representation of 
a play which should satisfy those who have mastered the remarkable 
work as a whole. . Briefly, then, Betterton’s reputation was aequired by 
his extraordinary facial expression of horror when the Ghost appears ; the 
success of David. Garrick was mainly acquired in the first act, and in all 
the scenes: with the Ghost. He kicked over a chair in the closet scene, 
and was lauded to the skies, although his treatment of the Queen Mother 
was anything but decorous and courteous. John Kemble’s graveyard 
seene was the admiration of the playgoers of that time. He was tall, 
stately, and pedantic to a fault. You can all see him in the picture by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence with his cloak and funeral plumes. It must have 
been an affecting ceremony this Hamlet by John Kemble. Edmund 
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Kean broke down the pedantry and the stilted. affectation of the 
Kemble school, and although he ‘electrified the house’ in the scene with 
Ophelia by coming back to kiss her. hand, he also was accused of being 
too noisy, and in many a passage over-declamatory. Charles Kemble 
selected the Ophelia scene for a triumph of pathos. Young was greatest 
with the murder of Polonius, and the interview with the Queen Mother ; 
and Fechter took the house by storm with his pause: ‘ Why, I should 
take it!’ in the speech: ‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ 
and by his melodramatic — and French love-making i in the recorder 
and Ophelia scenes. , 

“But, as we said before, Henry Irving does not make his success by 
‘ points,’ but by a consistent, thoughtful, and highly intelligent reading 
of the whole character. . It is not to be an actor’s but a student’s success, 
He has thought it all out, and means to give the audience the result of 
his reflections. It may be the right Hamlet or the wrong Hamlet. At 
any rate it shall be a character, and a character of some consistency. He 
shows us a Hamlet of a highly nervous and sensitive disposition ; a student, 
an artist, and a gentleman, born to great things, happy in the love of his 
parents and the confident attachment of a young and guileless woman, 
who, by a sudden turn of extraordinary misfortune, is forced ‘to take 
arms against a sea of trouble.’ ~ The terrible events which occur have the 
effect. of unhinging the man’s mind, but have no power to alter his 
nature. He is overwhelmed, he is distressed, he is irritable, he is 
hysterical, he is reflective, he talks to himself, the strain on the nervous 
system is almost too great for nature to bear—but nothing can alter the 
inherent disposition of Hamlet. He must always be a gentleman, he 
must always be soft and tender to women ; when he sees Ophelia his 
clouded face is illumined with the sun of passion ; when they allude to 
his mother as contradistinct from his uncle, Hamlet rises from his seat— 
the refined gentleman. . More than this, it is impossible for Hamlet to be 
cruel wilfully and deliberately. He is too sensitive, too highly cultured, 
and too feminine in his essence. -There is nothing cruel whatever in the 
nature of Hamlet as illustrated by Henry Irving. He can do terrible 
things when. he is irritated to madness, when he is set upon, trapped, and 
abused ; but, like many of us, he cannot be desperate unless he is in a 
passion. He cannot fight in cold blood. He is ever meditating, planning, 
arguing, soliloquising, and discussing his plan of action. But he cannot 
screw his courage to the sticking-point. He has not a Lady Macbeth by his 
side to urge him.on to murder. He has no one but his conscience, 
nd arguments with conscience are seldom decisive. He can become 
bitterly satirical to Ophelia when he discovers the infamous plot to which 
she has lent herself, and when he knows they are watching him from 
behind the arras. He can be excessively rude to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern when he discovers their friendship is a gross deception and 
a snare. He can kill Polonius when he is urged to desperation, and 
-when the curtain will hide his eyes from the murder ; but he cannot kill 
the King at his prayers, and can only accomplish it when Hamlet is an 
actor in a murderous scene of bloodshed, and must take his man with the 
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rest, Higher even than the expression of Hamlet’s hatred of cruelty is 
his intense heart. Probably no Hamlet that has ever appeared so 
thoroughly brought out as did Mr. Irving the love for Ophelia, the 
devotion to his mother, and the warm attachment to his friend Horatio. 
No more beautiful pictures of the human heart have ever been seen. 
When the play commences, Hamlet is discovered in a complete state of 
nervous depression and ill-restrained irritability. Look at his face, 
watch his eyes, and notice his demeanour. He is ‘so out of sorts’ that 
he is as annoying to himself as he is to the court. Some of the critics, 
with great lack of intelligence and taste, have complained of the tearing 
at the handkerchief, at the pushing back the hair, and at the nervous 
fidgety ways. Why, surely these were the very things such a Hamlet 
would do! He wants some vent for his annoyance. Mr. Irving is an 
artist, and he expresses these things. Horatio and the friend come to 
tell Hamlet of the appearance of his father’s spirit at the very time that 
he is most distressed and disorganised. The news is so extraordinary 
that it simply appals him. The sight is so confirmed that, before he has 
had time to think, it is impossible that Hamlet can act. How could such a 
man, and in such a condition, make a noise, stamp, rant, and declaim? 
It would be contrary to his very nature, At the end of the first act the 
Hamlet is absolutely crushed. He is in complete despair. He has had 
more time to think, but he is only a little better, in the second act. He 
has no power as yet to make dramatic points in the speech, ‘Oh, what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I!’ but he is getting more himself again, and 
@ vague undetermined plot against the King is preparing in his brain. It 
was in the third act that Mr. Irving showed the depth of his research, 
and the wonderful truth of his view. The scene with Ophelia, for its 
pathetic and intense meeting ; the celebrated soliloquy, ‘To be or not to 
be %’ for its graceful nature, its abstract dreaminess, and expression of lost 
despair ; the address to the Players, for its originality and delightful clever- 
ness ; and the play scene, both by its elaboration and climax—have never 
probably been approached on the stage. Well might the people shout, for 
an ideal Hamlet had been found at last. The scene with the recorders, 
which proved a daring exhibition of cynicism and contempt ; the reaction 
after the hideous mental depression; and the closet scene, where 
Mr, Irving defied tradition, and astonished his audience by describing 
imaginary pictures (‘Look here upon this picture, and on this’), con- 
cluded an act as terrible in its work as it was triumphant on the part of 
the artist. There could be no question of the success, for here was such 
a Hamlet as had never been seen before, and only vaguely dreamed of. 
In fact this act was so exhausting and overpowering in its intensity that 
the audience was worn out by the absorbing power of the actor. He had 
indeed sufficient strength and enthusiasm for the churchyard scene and 
the fencing scene, but the audience found it well-nigh impossible to 
stretch their necks and concentrate their attention any longer. However, 
nothing daunted, Mr. Irving went on, unflagging and resistless. His 
fencing’ and his superb murder of the King will be added to the in- 
numerable other excellencies of his Hamlet. In a word, no such actor, 
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and no such performance, has been seen in our time. The drama will 
revive under the influences of such an artist. This Hamlet will call back . 
all such as have wavered and despaired. It will fill the Lyceum with 
the most distinguished people of our country, and the drama will be 
restored to its position among the fine arts. A failure with such a 
venture, and at such a moment, would have been disastrous. Such a 
success has put heart and spirit into all who have a passion for the 
stage.” —C. S., 1874. 








Onur Plap-Hox. 


“THE O’DOWD.” 


A Play in Four Acts, written by Drow Bovorcavutr. 
First produced, Adelphi Theatre, Thursday, October 2let, 1880. 
Dennis O’Dowd ... Mz. Diow Bovcicautr. Grace Loftus’... «. Mrss Hopes. 





eee ove «. Mr. Henry NEvILyz. Miss Larkspur «. Miss MeLRoy. 
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Mrs. Dudley Fowler. Miss Orway. Bridget O'Dowd ... Miss Lz Turse. 
Maud Beauchamp ... Miss FrankKury. Molly ... ov «. Miss H. Maraews. 
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: CE sec tcc - eco = oes M88 RoGERs. 


Y nape may be called the play of manifestoes. It had been acted before 
without much success in Ireland and in America, but having been 
subjected to revision and alteration, was heralded by the following 
proclamation : 


To tHE Pustic,—In my dramatic pictures of Irish life you have perceived a 
desire extending beyond the object of theatrical success, either as a dramatist or 
‘an actor, The “Colleen Bawn,” “Arrah-na-Pogue,” and “The Shaughran,” 
were designed to afford you a better and closer acquaintance with the true nature 
and character of the Irish people, and to encourage a kinder international feeling. 
Let me hope they have done gentle service in placing the Cinderella of the 
British family before her two more favoured sisters in such a light that they have 
recognised how much purity, tenderness, and pathos lie under her rags, and how 
@ certain native delicacy and wild courtesy make the Celtic peasant appear to be 
a gentleman in the rough. 

The dramatic picture now presented to you, under the title of ‘‘ The O’Dowd,” 
tends to remove the prejudice that we are a thriftless race of good-humoured 
paupers —vagrants to whom Home, in its holiest sense, is unknown. The love of 
home is the strongest passion in the Celt ; the place where he was born—has lived 
—where his parents, relatives, friends, his children lie buried—the horizon of his 
heart—wretched as it may seem, is the frame of his life. Many lie down to die 
‘by the homeside when expelled from its shelter; others, exiled to America, turn 
back their faces daily, lovingly, towards their homes in Ireland, with more 
devotion than the Arab, at his prayers, turns his face to Mecca. 

In the question now agitating my country, is this sentimental part of it taken 
into fair consideration ? 

Adelphi Theatre. Dion Bovercavtr. 


The Irish drama was on the whole cautiously but coldly received. 
Concerning the acting of Mr. Dion Boucicault there was but one opinion— 
it was the best he has ever shown in any play. The humour was as keen, 
as mellow, and genuine as in any of his well-known Irish personations, 
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making the house ripple and glow with laughter whenever this excellent 
comedian was on the stage, whilst the finished art shown in. the last act, 
when the old dazed Irish farmer recognises his prodigal son, certainly 
equals Mr. Boucicault’s acting in “Kerry,” of which we have all the 
most pleasant recollections. But somehow or other the play failed to 
attract—not however, in my humble opinion, on account of its political 
tendencies or agitation speeches, at a time when men’s minds are directed 
to the Irish question. When I saw the play the election speeches were 
received in solemn silence. They seemed to stir no one, and went off like 
a damp squib. However, on Monday, November 15th, the following an- 


nouncement was made in the daily papers, and the days of “ The O"’Dowd” 
were numbered : 


Mr. Boucicault regrets to perceive that certain scenes in his new play, “‘ The 
O'Dowd,” continue to provoke expressions of displeasure from a portion of the 
audience. He has no wish to offend anyone. He is informed of a general opinion 
that the censured scenes are ill-timed, and ought to be omitted, or their language 
changed. If the public will kindly refer to the announcement with which the- 
production of “The O'Dowd”. was prefaced, it will be seen that the features 
objected to are essential to the design and intent of the work. It is, therefore, in. 
no captions spirit the author declines to alter it; but rather than lose the 
favour of ‘any of his audience he will amend his error by withdrawing the play 
altogether. 


C. 8. 
“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS AND CO. (LIMITED).’* 


A New Parody in Two Scenes, by F. CO. Bunwawp and H. P. Srzrxzuns. 
First produced, Gaiety Theatre, Monday, October 25th, 1880, 
Franchi Marquis de Curedent... ‘Mss Lovts. 
Paani } Ma EW. Boros, Madame dei Franchi ... Mz. J. J. Darzas. 

Renaud Miss B. Fareew. Emilie de Lesparre ..., Miss KarzVavamar. 

. Miss 0. Griomarsr, C) vee a eo. Miss A, Paton, 
ws Miss Woop, . . Miss Wasp, 
. Miss Hopson, M. 


% riff Ma. Squrzzs. 
‘0 


ve wee wee MB, OnUIWELE, 
Tas Rasaps Trovrs. 
Messrs. Burnand and Stephens’s 
parody of “The Corsican Brothers,” 
together with Mr.Royce’s imitation. 
of Mr. Irving, has made such» 
mark at the Gaiety, that the per- 
formance was thought worthy of 
@-second presentation daily at the 
Imperial. The success is not to 
bo’ wondered at. The fun is of 
the kind which people deprecate 
in theory while they enjoy it in 
practice. “'Too bad,” they say, “to 
caricature a fine actor the moment 
we get him; mimicry is really the 
very lowest form of histrionic art.” 
And then in the next breath they 
ask if you have seen “The Cor- 
sican Brothers and Co. (Limited), 
and describe how. wonderfully well 
Royce burlesques the details. of 
Irving’s . impersonation of the. 
twins: his gait, his attitudes, his 
manner of eating a stage meal, 
his lighting of a cigarette, and hig 
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conduct of all the chief scenes of the melodrama. For us here it suffices 
to note that the parody is singularly well executed by the actor, and shows 
@ good deal of ready and not ill-natured wit on the part of the authors. 
Mr. Royce’s skit is, perhaps, naturally at its best and freshest in its first 
scene, but the burlesque is judiciously kept down in length, so that the 
point has not time to be worn away. The entranceand subsequent supper- 
scene @ la Lyceum, are certainly the best things in the piece. Miss E. 
Farren, as Chateau Renaud, has, like other Chateau Renauds, comparatively 
little to do, but that little she accomplishes.so as to give an ingenious 
reminiscence of Mr. Terriss. Miss Kate Vaughan, as the heroine, has a 
dance so graceful that one would like to see it prolonged by several encores 
Mr: Squires shows, by his finished mockery of Mr. Pinero’s Meynard, that 
he has caught the true spirit of burlesque such as this. The whole piece 
and performance are brisk and merry in the highest degree, and are sure 
to be enjoyed by all who do not mind sharing a good-natured laugh at 
melodrama and fine melodramatic acting.—Ernzst A. Bexpatt. 


“LES MOUSQUETAIRES.” 
An entirely New and Original Opera Comique, in Two Acts and Two Tableaux. 
Adapted from the French of MM. Prrvzt and Fxvarse by H. B. Fauwrs. 
Originally produced, Globe Theatre, Saturday, October 30th, 1880. 
Narcisse Brissac ... Mz. F. H. Oxutr. La Tulipe 





ove + Miss Emma W8THEESBY. 
Gontran de So! Mr, H. Bracy. Blavet oe = eve «Miss CALLAWAY. 
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The Comte = gia — Viviax, Beaujolais... ... Miss Gricmrisr. 
courlay .. Trognon  s. oo. Miss Ewa Tempxz. 
ove Mr. Evesuwe Srzran. Nougat . Miss Daisy Cirvz. 
Poupard ... eo. Mx. Cuas. Asu¥oRD. Clorinde «» Miss Murwre Brror. 
Fracasse ... .. Ms. Hunt. Julie... oe «= ove «~«Mt88 Rure Avonwpatz, 
Patatras ... .. Ms, Marrey. Berthe oe «» Muxss Aticz Peroy. 
Simone Miss Atice May, Agathe .. .. Miss Awnre Duacon. 
Marie dePontcouriay Motus. Syuvia. Isabelle ... .. Miss Kare Rrvenrs. 
or of Pas Exsrz Moors, Yvonne e. Miss —— PRLLING 
he! Miss Blanche .., e. Miss Jutre Courzvr. 
—_ 25 Mantas Davis. Jacqueline .., +. Miss Compton. 
Sister Hannah ,,, Miss CuAns Gap nax. Ma Miss Fioza Taounror, 


Rosatre Tayior. 

Save for the admirable singing and high-class acting of Mr. F. H. Celli, 
as an Alexandre Dumas hero, fond of the bottle and the pretty girls, ready 
to attack a fortress or a convert, and as successful in love as in war, I can 
carry away no happy recollections whatever of this silly and ill-timed 
opera. It is bad in essence and in spirit, unjust, ungenerous, and, in my 
humble opinion, in the worst possible taste. It may suit the professors of 
atheism and communism in modern France to ridicule religion, to pervert 
the truth, and to sketch a convent school debauched by the drunken 
lecture of a tipsy friar, who addresses the “young ladies,” as the English 
argument speciously puts it, “vino ciboque gravatus,” and suggests that 
the school-girls and novices are far fonder of the “Can-can” than 
confession. But we have nothing to do with such things in England; we 
are not turning monks and friars, and holy men who help the poor and 
nurse the sick, into the streets in the name of liberality; we are not 
carrying on the game of outrage and aggression, and making a crusade 
against decency and order, against purity and faith in the spirit of the 
swaggerer and the bully; and I maintain—under my own signature—that 
to revive in England this wretched folly is to be as guilty of reckless 
i fa feelings of others, as if I had written a play with o 
ee at s Baptist meetirig-house, or a contemptible ridicule of 

al ‘and ceremonies at a Jews’ synagogue. There is no need for 
tion of any veiled satire of religion in any play produced in this 
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country. It is necessary for France to cover up her injustice and tyranny 
by ridicule. We have no such need here, and those who thoughtlessly 
vilified the religion of a large proportion of their countrymen, must be 
held to blame for the cruel injustice implied in this picture of a pack of 
school-girls pretending to be virtuous, but only too ready to listen to the 
undisguised frivolity of a tipsy monk. In France, the monk who, regard- 
less of his vows, enters a convent to slaughter innocence, answers to the 
handsome footman in England, who is supposed to play havoc with the 
virtue of Belgravia. But all this stuff is back-kitchen literature, and 
utterly unworthy of the. theatrical tone of the times. The worst of it is 
that the play is so beautifully mounted, done with such fascination, colour, 
and excitement, in a measure so well acted and sung, that at first sight the 
injury done to taste and faith by such a story will not be appreciated. 
But it leaves a bad taste in the mouth, it rubs many people up the wrong 
way, and the liberality satisfied by the discussion of such a subject is akin 
to the liberality that destroys a monastery because it is a protest against 
infidelity, and compels a friar to wear a frock-coat because his order is 
offensive tothe communist and the Chadband. Mr. Harry Paulton, 
Mr. Ashford, Miss Maria Davis, and most picturesque-looking Miss Clara 
Graham, work bravely to succeed; but the success of the evening is the 
acting of Mr. Celli, and his dramatic singing of an introduced song by 
“Planquette.” This is so good that much of the fun inevitably suggested 
by the character is forgiven. .Mr. Celli would make an admirable 
Mercutio. We are a patient and forgiving people in London in matters of 
taste. ‘ Let the management produce this play with its monks, sisters, 
burlesque of the formulas of faith, and conventual habits, in Dublin, and 
possibly the laugh will be on the other side. I fear there would be some 
ugly sounds during the convent scene. Better a thousand imitations of 
Gilbert and Sullivan than the application of the so-called liberality of 
France to undermine the honest justice of England.—C. 8S. 


“BILLEE TAYLOR.” 


- A New and Original Nautical Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by H. P. Srzrmens and 
EpwarD Soromon. 


First produced, Imperial Theatre, Saturday, October 30th, 1880. 


Capt: the Hon. Felix Billee — we Ma. Faupenice Rivers. 
Pia x —_— - Framing Nortow. Miss Exma CoamBens, 
Sir i e, 


Arabella 
Phoebe Fairlels h Miss Karuuexn Const. 
Knight Ma. Antuus WILLIAMS, Susan - ev Muss Evita Vana. 
Ben «» Maz. J.D, Storus, Eliza Dabsey -« Miss Hararet Coverzr. 
Christopher Crab ... Mr. F. A. ARwoup. Jane Scraggs ... Miss Ewxut. 
* Charity Girls—Misszs Waznse, Harpy, V. Lestrz, West, - Taxtzot, Broveron, CLirrorD, 
Paest, Ross, and R. TatBo 


I pon’r think that sufficient justice has been done to “Billee Taylor,” 

which is surely an admirable bit of fooling; bright, witty, capitally 
danced and sung, and just like good champagne, literally without a headache 
in it. On all sides I was astonished to find that, as an objection, it is 
urged against the clever book of Mr. Stephens and the merry music by 
Mr. Solomon, that. those masters in this craft, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, are called to mind. Surely this is a very valuable com- 
pliment, for it is unjust to suggest a suspicion of plagiarism. What better 
examples can we have for imitation than these twin humorists, who have, 
by their originality and true humour, founded a school of their own, 
banished the meretricious fascination of the French opera bouffe, purged 
the lighter stage from the dull and dreary inanity of burlesque in its silliest 
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and most feeble form, and given us operas that are admitted to be comic by 
the universal voice of England and America? Why, then, should it be 
® subject for complaint when Messrs. Stephens and Solomon, carefully 
appreciating the spirit of the times, rally round the standard that Gilbert 
and Sullivan have set up, and avow.themselves disciples of the new school P 
Besides, it is not as if “ Billee Taylor.” were a feeble, emaciated, and nerve- 
less imitation of our modern form of fun. The old ballad has been excel- 
lently told with spirit and wit, all the actors and actresses appreciate the 
joke that is entrusted to them, and, from the time that the curtain rises 
with the overture to the moment it falls on the last chorus, the whole 


MISS EMMA CHAMBERS AS “‘ ARABELLA LANE.” MISS KATHLEEN CORRI AS “‘ PHOEBE, 


THE CHARITY GIRL.” 


audience is interested and amused. And that, after all, is the great point. 
When those delightful charity girls come on, with their fragrant mock- 
modesty and concealed ripple of ‘fun, singing in chorus and chattering in 
unison; when Mr. Stoyle spins his yarn, “all on account of Eliza;” when 
Mr. Fleming Norton gives such an excellent instance of sustained burlesque 
as Captain Felix Flapper; when clever Kathleen ‘Corri, and merry little 
Emma Chambers, and the ever-green Miss Harriet Coveney keep up the 
spirit of the thing from first to last—and such comparatively unknown 
actors in this line as Mr. Frederick Rivers and Mr. J. A. Arnold give such 
variety to the acting and the scene—is it really seriously supposed that the 
amused and contented audience puzzles its head about imitations of style, 
or ceasesto laugh because Gilbert and Sullivan wrote operas before inthesame 
form? Nota bit of it; they laugh the more because the original authors 
have accustomed them to the view of wit. If audience after audience can 
be given genuine amusement by legitimate means, and be made happy for 
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@ few hours over an old English story told in a frank English fashion, I 
cannot for the life of me see why it should be a subject for sorrowful 
complaint. Not even at “The Pirates of Penzance” have I seen people 
enjoy themselves more, or go away from the theatre so refreshed and light- 
hearted. For my own part, I should like to have heard it all over again 
when the opera was over. Mind, I don’t deny that the opera is in the 
Gilbert-Sullivan form ; of course it is—so much the better. Characters 
are introduced with a story, just as Mr. Grossmith is, whether a judge on the 
bench, a sorcerer, an admiral, or a lieutenant-general. There is a chorus 
of ‘charity girls, instead: of bridesmaids or policemen; and the virtuous 


“ALL ON ACCOUNT OF ELIZA.” 


gardener is no doubt a replica of the heroes of the Bab Ballads. But, 
really, I don’t like Bab Ballads, or “ Pinafore,” or “Sorcerer,” or “ Pirates 
of Penzance,” any the less because I find their spirit so happily caught by 
other authors. I did not go away disgusted with the “Two Roses” because 
Robertson had suggested just before the poetically natural plays of modern 
life. One founded a school—others joined it, that is all. To my thinking 
we should rather congratulate ourselves that the taste for such funny and 
pretty plays as “ Billee Taylor,” so enthusiastically expressed, will relieve 
us from the dull clowning and miserable ;mountebanking of modern bur- 
lesque ; the men dressed up in women’s clothes, the rows of shapely but 
inanimate dolls, who can do nothing but swing their legs like pendulums, 
the voiceless women and tuneless men, who are supposed to afford amuse- 
ment by reviving at the theatre the dull tricks of the music-hall stage. 
In an opera like “ Billee Taylor” we must: have, from the principal to the 
chorus-singer, from the actress to the supernumerary, those who are clever 
and artistic, those who know their business and are not stuck up on the 
stage to exhibit themselves. For this relief much thanks; and I advise 
everyone to go and see “ Billee Taylor,” to laugh and be amused.—C. 8. 
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“ ANNE-MIE.” 


A Play in Four Acts, written by Rostzz Faassy. Adapted for the English Stage. 
First produced, Prince of Wales's Theatre, Monday, November 1st, 1880, 





Characters in Act I., 1850, Herbert Russell ... Mz. Epear Baucs. 
oe ave Ma. Jauexs Pamwarpez. Kwak ~» oe M, Dz Lawen, 
Anne-Mie ve Miss Guwxvizve Wann. Kees ... eee oe Mn, Exto Baruny, 
Valkwaard ‘Cartes Onctt. Govert «+ os Mp, Bante Doveras, 
Russell mn, Epgar Bavor. Valkwaard .., . Mn, Caantus Czort. 
Neeltje ...... Mus. Laran Munnar, Anne-Mie ... ss aire rearys Waxp. 
Characters in Acts IT., III., and IV, 1968. Boosje” <. “.. Miss.G, Tswrner. 
Koenraad Deel Mz. J. Fornzs-Ronznrson. Triene os = ose, «M189 Rosz Ronzrrs. 
Jan Schuif ... Mz. Frocxtor. e ese «+ Miss Awwrs Brunton. 
Dirksen... .. Mz, Jamus Faawanpzz. Neeltje Kwak «» Maus. Laren Murpay, 
Maartje... ove ooo «. Miss Huenzs. 


Tue impression produced upon English playgoers by their first Dutch 
play will not be readily forgotten. In my case, as in most others, the 
introduction at the Imperial Theatre to the art of Messrs. Haspels, Van 
Zuylen, and Le Gras, and their collaborators, was through the medium of 
“ Anne-Mie,” a typical Dutch piece written by a member of the company. 
The story of “ Anne-Mie,” which was rendered intelligible by an English 
precis of the plot, evidently had dramatic force of the ruder and less subtle 
kind. So far as one could judge, the dialogue was simple and appropriate, 
the construction was capable, and the characterisation singularly con- 
sistent. To form these opinions, however, was only to feel one’s 
way in the dark, or at best in the dimmest twilight. The peasant’s 
chatter, which appeared to be so lifelike as it was carried on at the village- 
féte of Heer-Arendskerke, might really be rather tedious; the conduct of 
the plot might be unequal in its skill; the character-drawing might be 
less true in its broad human nature than in its local individuality and 
national details. Where there could be no mistake was in one’s hearty 
appreciation of the manner in which the dramatic illustration of bucolic 
life in Walcheren and South Beveland was presented. These Dutchmen 
and Dutchwomen obviously knew how to make their study of their own 
provincial manners and customs as picturesque as was compatible with 
fidelity. To what extent their sketch was faithful we in London could not 
for the most part pretend to decide by actual experience. But no one 
could fail to perceive, as it were by instinct, that the picture bore unmis- 
takable traces of truthfulness. It was evidently like something, and this 
was favourably distinguished from the many dramatic efforts of similar 
scope which are clearly like nothing at all, and present no just illustration 
of any possible phase of seciety or domestic life. 

Nearer acquaintance with “ Anne-Mie” has scarcely confirmed this 
vaguely favourable impression. “Anne-Mie” in English, and played by 
English actors and actrésse’, is somehow a disappointment. It has a 
distinct interest and plénty of individual character of its: own, but it is 
unsatisfactory in that it fails to touch our heart after the manner which 
seems to be intended by the scope of the story. A play which leads 
through seduction and attempted murder to the elaborated suffering of an 
unwedded mother, and the remorse of a hasty paternal avenger, cannot be 
said to fulfil its dramatic purpose unless it stirs the deepest and most con- 
sistent sympathy in its hearers. In doing this “ Anne-Mie” is not, I 
think,’ successful at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The causes of its 
failure from my point of view might, of course, be due either wholly or in 
part to defects of adaptation, of interpretation, or of stage illustration. But 
although “Anne-Mie” is not entirely fortunate in these matters, it has 
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intrinsic defects which lie deeper than any of these. Its radical faults as a 
study of human nature—nature common to English folk as well as to 
Dutch—are of a kind which might possibly have been modified by the 
adapter, or concealed by the chief actress. But that they obviously belong 
to the play itself a brief analysis of its motive will prove. 

The prologue shows graphically enough how a simple country girl is 
betrayed by a lover, who has not the courage of his convictions, and is 
compelled by force of circumstances into baseness such’ as he had never 
planned. The young engineer, here made an Englishman, had meant to 
make an honest woman of poor Anne-Mie—would do so even now, on his 


HERBERT RUSSELL AND LISE. 
You are the sweetest thing I’ve seen to-day.” —Anne-Mie, Act ii. 


inevitable departure to his mother’s death-bed, were it not for the stubborn 
refusal of Father Dirksen to accept anyone but a rich young Dutch burgher 
as his daughter’s husband. The interview between the men, with the girl 
listening breathless for its result, is thoroughly to the! purpose, as indeed 
is the whole act, with the exception of some unnecessary reminiscences 
by Dirksen of Anne-Mie’s dead mother. It was scarcely worth while 
to prolong the action here by any acceniuated proof that the old man’s 
nature combines affection with narrow-minded determination. It is love 
for his injured child, aswell as indignation at a personal wrong, which tears 
him from Anne-Mie’s clinging |hands when she has whispered her sad 
secret, and which drives him to plunge his knife into her betrayer’s breast. 
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Up to this point all is strong and good, except for the tendency to work up 
emotion by overstrained passages such as that already alluded to. The 
stage-picture of the interior of a farm at West Kapelle is perfect, and yet 
unobtrusive in its careful detail. The acting of Mr. Fernandez in the 
crescendo of Dirksen’s righteous wrath has well-balanced power; and that 
of Miss Genevieve Ward, as the despairing young heroine, is a clever if not 
convincing tour de force, akin to that of Miss Beersmans in the original play. 
Happily Mr. Brnce’s! difficulty in expressing the deep feeling of Russell, 
when he realises the wrong which he has wrought, is not of great 
consequence, since our attention is concentrated elsewhere. 

In the second act, Dirksen, after his brief verm of imprisonment, is 
living in another part of the country as Father Brouwer, with Anne-Mie and 
her illegitimate daughter to bear him company in his demented old age. It 
is here the dramatist begins to use the strong materials with which he has 
provided himself, and it is here that the play begins to miss its mark. The 
situation has many elements of interest. There is Anne-Mie’s vow to her 
father that she will continue to hide from Lise their true relationship. 
There is the courtship of pretty Lise by the dashing young farmer Koenraad 
Deel; there is the suspicion aroused in the mind of Deel’s malicious rival, 
Jan Schuif, by old Brouwer’s ravings, and there is the abiding dread in 
Anne-Mie’s mind lest the illegitimacy of her so-called niece should be 
found out, or should have to be confessed. It seems to me doubtful 
whether these difficulties, with their solution by the penitent return of 
Lise’s father after long years, could in any case be made to support 
adequately the burden of three whole acts. They certainly cannot do so if 
they are so managed as to rob the chief dramatis persone of our sympathy 
at every turn. Simultaneously with the awakening of Lise’s love for 
Koenraad, comes her craving for the love of a mother whom she has never 
known; and when her aunt Anne-Mie forbids the promising match, the 
girl, after the feeblest struggle, obeys. Released from her vow, Anne-Mie 
confesses her secret to her child, and Lise, in her joy at finding a mother, 
seems ready to forget that she has lost the lover to whom her heart is 
given. Are these things natural? Would it not be better, from a high 
sense of duty rather than from impulse, that a daughter would in such cir- 
cumstances offer her due welcome to her unhappy mother? Again, when 
Herbert Russell returns, and professes himself anxious to atone as far as 
may be for his sin of bygone days, Anne-Mie’s first inclination is to ignore 
his presence and repulse his entreaty for forgiveness.- If it were not 
indeed in order to legitimise their child, she would to the last refuse to 
listen to his prayer. She is within her rights, no doubt. Wrongs such as 
hers are not to be wiped out in a moment of reconciliation. But yet would 
it not be truer to the nature of an Anne-Mie to show her, at any rate for a 
moment, forgetful of her rights, of her wrongs, of her suffering, of her 
shame—of all save the one man to whom she has given her love? Like 
Lise and Anne-Mie, Koenraad also loses some of the sympathy which should 
it seems to me, have been his. He is altogether too ready to abandon Lise 
at his parent’s bidding ; and though, for aught I know, a father’s consent 

may be absolutely necessary in Holland for a son’s marriage, one would 
like, in such a case as this, to see the son ignore the necessity, or offer, 
albeit fruitlessly and hopelessly, to evade it. To people less phlegmatic 
than the Dutch, neither Koenraad nor Lise, worthy young people though 
they are, seem quite to deserve their final good fortune. Something, 
however, of interest might, I think, have been added to their part of the 
story if their ‘pretty scene of love-making had taken place earlier in the 
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FATHER DIRKSEN, HERBERT RUSSELL, AND ANNE-MIE. 
«“ 
A very pretty scene, upon my word !"—Anne-Mie, Act i. 
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play. The subordinate réle of Jan Schuif, the village “ fiend,” is elaborated 
with excellent intention, and is useful until it becomes infected with in- 
congruous sentiment. Jan, on the track of Anne-Mie’s secret, or throwing 
down the famous challenge of the knife, is effective enough as a contrast 
to his surroundings. But Jan, whining out his autobiography, and touching 
a chord in Russell’s heart after he has just tried to kill him, is both tiresome 
and absurd. Mr. Flockton’s well-meant intensity here defeats its own 
object. Whilst, on the other hand, the grace of Mr. Forbes-Ro ertson and 
Miss Grahame is able to accomplish much towards setting Koenraad and 
Lise right in the estimation of the audience. Mr. Robertson indeed deserves 
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JAN SCHUIF AND ANNE-MIE. 
“ But you shall hear me! "—Anne-Mie, Act iii. 


higher praise than this. His embodiment of the light-hearted generous 
young villager has all the freshness of the spring-tide of life. Itis buoyant, 
exhilarating, and contagious in its youthful spirit. The most skilful 
suggestions of Dutch character are given by M. De Lange and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, the Neeltje of the latter being specially happy in its homely air. 
Of Miss Genevieve Ward’s;treatment of Anne-Mie it is in a sense ungracious 
to complain. There may clearly be justice in her view of the hardenitig, 
sobering, spirit-crushing effect of such grief as this heroine’s. The low 
grave voice, the dignified manner, the suppression of feeling, may all be 
defended rationally enough. Has not the poet told us: 


For the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured accents lies, 
The sad mechanic exercise 
Like dull narcotics, soothing pain. 


And if he finds this is the writing of his memorial verse, may not the 
same method be appropriate to the speech of others who have sad memories? 


But the actress may carry the “sad mechanic exercise” too far, She may 
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suppress emotion in her ‘musically-delivered sentences so well that her 
meaning is completely hidden from her listeners; her dignified quiet may 
degenerate into monotony, and she may lose sight of the suffering, loving, 
struggling woman in the smooth and polished elocutionist. Excellent as 
Miss Ward’s art is, it is out of place here. To one, at any rate, of those who 
admire it most in efforts of a different order, it quite fails to bring home 
the nature of the trial undergone by Anne-Mie, in her conflict of maternal 
pride, of love, of fear, and of shame. 

In the adaptation of “Anne-Mie,” more reverence has been observed than 
was at all demanded by the dramatic calibre of a play which must have 
depended largely for its success upon its picturesque illustration of national 
customs and local characteristics. For the purposes of the English stage, 
it would certainly have been wise to simplify such a study as that of a 
village “ fiend,” and to extend in other directions the bold treatment which 
has changed the seducer’s nationality, The attempt apparently made here 
and there to elevate the diction was scarcely judicious, considering in whose 
mouths it is that the more ambitious speeches are placed. The most 
important element, however, in the possible popularity of the piece in this 
country, will, I fancy, have less to do with eloquent writing or fine acting, 
than with good stage-mounting : and this last is so good at the Prince of 
Wales’s that the copy is to me more effective than the original.—Exwnzst A. 
BENDALL. 


“DON JUAN, JUNIOR.” 


A Burlesque, written by the Brornzzs PrewpEreasr. 
‘First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Wednesday, November 3rd, 1880. 


Lambro... eee eo. Ma. T. P. Haywzs. Sing Sing... --» Miss F. Laverpzn, 

Haidée ... ~~ eo» Miss EB. Rrrta. Don Juan wes «» Miss Kars Lawes. 

Zoe coo | one «. Miss Anne Lawizr. Pedrillo.,, ove «+. Ma. E. Riguron. 

Gulleyaz ave es Miss Doma Vivray, Zolah ... exe +» Miss Lourz Nzexson. 

Benzoline a. oe Mitos M. Basynan, Katinka eve os Miss Bararp. 
Dudu eee ow -. Miss E, Dz Vunz. 


Tuts is one of the burlesques which burlesque nothing at all, unless it be 
the taste of a certain class of playgoers for what are termed light enter- 
tainments. “Don Juan, Junior,” which is said to be “refined” from the 
immortal poem by Lord Byron, will give those of its audience who are not 
acquainted with “Don Juan” an unfavourable idea of that work. It takes 
us to the island where dwells a vulgarised Haidée; it introduces us toa 
Juan who is given to such musical efforts as “La-di-da” and “ Lost! lost!” 
it shows us a slave-market, where a counterfeit presentment of a well- 
known professional beauty is exhibited ; and it fitly winds up in the harem 
inhabited by Dudu. The claim of a piece like this to refinement of any 
kind is of course made:in sarcasm. There is, indeed, much, both in the 
spoken and acted fun of “ Don Juan, Junior,” which is calculated to offend 
the taste of many playgoers who are by no means squeamish or over- 
sensitive. It is a pity that this should be so, for the burlesque is capitally 
mounted, is acted with remarkable spirit, and is illustrated by three scenes 
the mechanical changes of which are highly effective. The very most is 
made of the capabilities of the little stage, which is at one time crowded 
with a perfect army of shapely damsels. The sprightliness of Miss Lawler’s 
impersonation of the hero does all that can be wished towards enlivening 
the rather dreary humour ; and in spite of the fact that her singing voice is 
small, she has the knack of making her songs tell with all their required 
effect. Mr. Righton’s dancing, as Pedrillo, Juan’s unworthy tutor, is as 
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good as this actor’s best achievement of the kind, and that is saying a 
‘good deal, The extravaganza seems to have taken the fancy of those for 
whose delectation its chief features have been prepared.—Ernest A. BENDALL 


“AN OLD MASTER.” 


An entirely New Comedy, in One Act, written by Mz, H. A. Jorzs. 
First produced, Princess’s Theatre, Saturday, December 6th, 1880. 
Sir ae Ve Z . y pea ge Miss Penelope Gamble ay ges 
Simpkin .. oe «« Mz. Darron. Sophie Penrose . Miss Mavp Mizror. 
‘THE accompanying illustration refers to a clever little play written by a 
new author, who has broken through the links of that wondrous chain 
known as the “dramatic ring,” and has obtained a hearing for one very 




















“AN OLD MASTER.” 
“TI hope she'll make him as miserable as he has made me.’ 


good reason—because what he writes is very well worth listening to. 
Mr, Wilson Barrett and Mr. Walter Gooch are managers of experience and 
judgment. The one accepted, mounted, and produced, “ A Clerical Error,” 
the style of play that ought to win the gratitude of amateur actors, country 
houses, and middle-class life generally—people in fact who demand some- 
thing wholesome, interesting, dramatic, and pure; and the other at once saw 
the cleverness and good taste contained in “ An Old Master.” Believe me 
when I assert that writers like Mr. A. W. Pinero and Mr. H. A. Jones will 
always make their mark with managers and public alike when there is aring 
of true metal in what they manufacture. Everyone wants to be a dramatist. 
The unsuccessful howl and whine and wince, but authors like Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Jones, who begin by degrees, who hasten slowly, and who dili- 
gently correct their early errors, will live to acknowledge the common 
sense of the managerial policy and the justice of the public verdict. In 
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the case of Mr. Jones, he might have been downcast for the moment when 
he recently courted the opinion of false guides, and received the condem- 
nation of such as had not the taste to appreciate or the good manners to 
discuss his excellent work; but so industrious and earnest a gentleman will 
live to despise the emptiness of the criticism that he evoked, and the 
vulgarity of the style in which it was expressed. The dramatic work of 
authors of the future cannot possibly appeal to such as are entirely destitute 
of refinement and culture; or to those who make war upon all who would 
relieve the stage from the thraldom of the superficial and the ignorant. 
The blame of the essentially vulgar ought to be to many authors a very 
sincere compliment. The tirades of tavern critics will never prejudice the 
honest opinion of public and pit.—C. 8. 








MISS GERARD AS OPHELIA. 


— a long time it has been a widespread complaint that good actresses 
are scarce, and promising actresses in a lamentable minority. Miss 
Gerard, whose picture in the character of Ophelia adorns our frontispiece 
this month, comes forward at exactly the right time when leading ladies 
are at a discount. This very clever lady is comparatively young at her 
art, and has made her rank in an astonishingly short space of time. 
She made her first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, in 1877, 
as Lydia, in “The Love Chase.” Afterwards engaged at the Olympic, 
she quickly attracted the attention of connoisseurs, and worked both 
hard and successfully. She played Cecilia Moonshine, in “ Boots at 
The Swan;” Gianina, in Mr. Henry Neville’s “Violin Maker of Cre- 
mona;” Phosbe Marks, in “Lady Audley’s Secret;” Nan, in “Good for 
Nothing ”—a most admirable performance, natural, thorough, and sincere; 
Margery, in “The Rough Diamond;” Lady Betty Noel, in “‘ Lady Clan- 
carty;” Jessie O’Hara, in “ The Vagabond”—TI never shall forget a pathetic 
exit in the first act that moved the whole house to enthusiasm; and Stella, 
in “Jealousy.” All this was hard but profitable work, for the style of the 
young actress ripened at every new effort. London then lost Miss Gerard 
for awhile ; for in 1878 she took an engagement with the “ Caste” company, 
and played Esther Eccles (“Caste”), Mrs. Pinchbeck (“Home”), Bella 
(“School”), Blanche Hay (“ Ours”), and Ruth Deybrook (“ M.P.”). In 1879 
Miss Gerard was engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to play an important 
character in “Duty,” but ill-health kept her away from the Prince of 
Wales’s; and she next appeared, in 1880, at the Haymarket Theatre, as 
Fanny Tarbox, in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s “Bridal Tour,” and from all 
accounts made the hit of the evening by some charming acting. I regret 
that I was out of town and never sawit. Then came the Ophelia—a per- 
formance strange and uncertain at first, but so true in the mad scene that 
the whole audience was won over to the young actress. It was in perfect 
time and tune, and the pathetic scream made all who listened shiver. I 
have seen many good Ophelias—Kate Terry I think the best, Ellen Terry 
admirable and unapproachable in the love scene with Hamlet,and an Italian 
lady, who played when Salvini was over here, made a veritable triumph; 
but I have not been so touched in the mad scene as by Miss Gerard, who 
conquered every prejudice against her by the sincerity of her art. If this 
lady continues to study, she will be of the greatest value to the stage, for 
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she has everything in her favour—youth, good looks, variety of expression, 
and very marked intelligence. Everyone will be anxious to see how she 
gets on, for this clever young lady will have much to do during this 
important and varied engagement of Edwin Booth.—C. 8. 








Our Omnibus-Hox. 


———ro7o — 


ie is not at all improbable that a compact and well-organised English 
Comedy Company will visit America next “fall” season. The idea at 
present is that Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kendal, Mr. John Hare, Mr. John 
Clayton, and seven or eight members of the excellent St. James’s Company, 
shall visit America and make their first appearance at Haverly’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, there to perform a round of the plays in which 
these excellent artists have so often distinguished themselves. If no hitch 
occurs, and mutual arrangements can be made, American playgoers have 
@ rare treat in store for them; and I doubt not that such a company will 
create as much excitement in New York as the company of the Comédie 
Frangaise did in London. 


Mrs. Kendal is at this moment in the very prime of her intellectual 
strength and vigour, an artist in idea and execution, and there is no 
actress of our time to whom might more confidently be entrusted the 
universal suffrages of the English people as a representative of the English 
style of English comedy. Her Dora, in “ Diplomacy ;” the Countess, in “ The 
Ladies’ Battle;” Mrs, Sternhold, in “ Still Waters Run Deep ;” her Susan, in 
“ William and Susan;” and Lilian, in “New Men and Old Acres;” her 
Galatea, in “Pygmalion and Galatea ;” as well as the leading characters in 
Shakespearian comedy and last-century classics—will prove her versatility, 
and cannot fail to establish her fame; and though London playgoers will 
be deprived of its most valuable strength, they will not grudge the 
triumph that awaits so favourite an actress. Supported as Mrs. Kendal 
will be by her husband and Mr. Hare, all notion of mere “starring” will 
be taken away, and the Americans will see our plays acted and stage 
managed as they are at home. 


If, as is most probable, “ Diplomacy ” will be the first venture, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal and Mr. John Clayton will appear in their original characters, 
and the Baron Stein will fit Mr. Hare like a glove. The company is likely 
to be away in America from September, 1881, to January, 1882. 


Mr. Charles Warner’s engagement at Sadler’s Wells continues to be 
signalised by productions on which Mrs. Bateman’s patrons at Islington 
have every reason to congratulate themselves. As Othello, William Tell, 
and Claude Melnotte, he is at least working hard and loyally, and has made 
himself a great favourite with his audience. His reading of Othello, though 
it lacked polish, gave promise for his future achievements in tragedy; his 
‘Tell had fine expressive moments of vigorous energy such as few other actors 
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could exhibit; his Clande Melnotie, thongh more popular than his other 
efforts, had less merit of any kind. The representation here of “ The Lady of 
Lyons” was, however, marked by one of Miss Isabel Bateman’s most satis- 
factory impersonations—that of Pauline Deschappelles. Mrs. Bateman is 
pursuing worthily, and with some indications of success, her scheme of 
regaining for Sadler’s Wells the name and fame which it had in days 
gone by. She mounts her successive productions adequately, though not 
extravagantly; her stock company is of merit decidedly above the average ; 
and in her selection of plays she shows every desire to appeal to the sounder 


tastes of her patrons. She deserves, therefore, every encouragement in 
her uphill task. 





The sudden departure of Mr. Dion Boucicault from the Adelphi, where 
he was to have been a fixture for some years, has necessitated a change of 
programme and campaign. When “The O’Dowd” is withdrawn, the 
interval between this and Christmas will be devoted to spirited revivals of 
such popular plays as “The Green Bushes,” “The Ticket of Leave Man,” 
“The Two Orphans,” and “ Lady Clancarty.” Immediately after Christmas 
there will be a grand revival of “ Proof ;” so there will be plenty of work 
for the popular Henry Neville, who has carried his Olympic honours to the 
Adelphi. 


“ Still more new plays in the provinces,” writes Mr. Austin Brereton, an 
able and energetic critic. “This time Cottonopolis has been the scene of 
several interesting events. ‘The King’s Dragoons’ is the title of a comic 
opera produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Monday, the Ist of 
November. The libretto is by J. Wilton Jones—the writer of a burlesque 
on ‘ Carmen,’ which has won a provincial success—and the music by John 
Crook, the musical conductor at the theatre where the opera was produced. 
It won a local success, being acted -for a fortnight in Manchester to large 
houses; but I fear it is not destined to become popular, as the music is 
somewhat commonplace, and imitates the tone of drawing-room songs and 
ballad operas. The opera had every advantage of a brilliant cast and . 
efficient scenery.” 


The second piece, “ The Money Spinner,” is from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
W. Pinero, and emphasises the success of one of the long-looked-for “coming 
dramatists,” who is beginning to banish the “teacup-and-saucer” school of 
acting, and the “china” set of modern plays. It was my good fortune to 
be present at the first representation of this play at the Prince’s Theatre, in 
Manchester, on Friday evening, the 5th of November; and I have seldom 
seen so small an audience give such a hearty welcome to a piece. “The 
Money Spinner” is an original drama in two acts, both of which take place 
in a drawing-room at Rouen, one single scene being all that is required for 
the entire play, the action of which embraces twelve hours—from ten o’clock 
in the morning, the time of the first act, until,ten in the evening, the time 
of the second. 


Here is the plot of “The Money Spinner.” The young lady who gives 
the name to the piece is the daughter of a notorious adventurer, who kept 
a gambling-house in Paris, and who, because of her proverbial “ luck ” at 
cheating at cards, has been called “The Money Spinner.” She has married 
@ manager of a cotton firm at Rouen, who, during his employers’ absence, 
* has embezzled‘ten thousand francs. To save her husband from disgrace, 
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“ The Money Spinner ” resolves to cheat her former lover, who is now going 
to marry her sister, out of the sum; and for this purpose invites him to a 
card-party, and is carrying out her plan successfully when a detective, who 
has been employed to watch her husband, exposes her. For the moment the 
audience feels perplexed ; but, for the sake of the love that he once bore the 
woman who was going to rob him, the rich lord forgives her, and pays the 
money, so that her husband is free from the shame of exposure at the 
sacrifice of his wife’s disgrace and consequent misery. 


An improvement in this “ Money Spinner,” the latest and certainly one 
of the best of our original plays, would be effected by making the dialogue 
more crispand nervous. Theabolition, too, of the oft-recurring phrase used 
by the rich lord when speaking of or addressing anybody—“ There goes the 
name again ”—would help to enchain the serious interest of the spectators. 
Compared to the work which Mr. Pinero has given us here, these are but 
slight blemishes, and can easily be rubbed out or altered. That we have in 
England young authors who can give us a play of such power as “The 
Money Spinner,” without borrowing from our more inventive neighbours, 
is something upon which we may more than congratulate ourselves. All 
success to the provincial manager who had the courage to produce the un- 
tried play. “Nil desperandwm” should be the motto of the unacted. There is 
ever a market for a good thing, and “dramatic rings” are creations of the 
faney of the confirmed grumbler. No combination in the world ever 
smothered talent. The chance must come some day—and the chance is 
everything. 





It may at once be conceded that as the last act of this drama progressed, 
an uneasiness was experienced as to how it would terminate. But with 
wonderful skill the dramatist has woven his materials, and the end comes 
quietly, without any attempt at sensation, but most impressively ; and on 
the first night of the performance the audience testified their approval by 
hearty applause after each act, and by loud cries for the author at the end 
of the play, which were responded to by one of the members of the company 
observing that Mr. Pinero was on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
and that as the telegraph company were unable—owing, no doubt, to the 
weather—to summon the auchor to receive their applause, he would have 
much pleasure in telegraphing what he considered—and what I consider 
—the news of “a great success;” and I hope he kept his word. 


Under Mr. Corney Grain and Mr. Alfred Reed, a happy compromise 
between tradition and reform has been effected at St. George’s Hall. 
Without driving away the special clienttle of half-hearted playgoers, who 
made the success of the German Reed Entertainment in the old days of 
The Gallery of Illustration, they have managed to attract a largerand more 
liberal-minded audience to their more ambitious productions at St. George’s 
Hall. This they have done by judicious recruiting for their perfect miniature 
company, by gradually adding plot to the portrayal of eccentric character, 
and by continuing to prepare their musical comediettas as carefully 
and artistically as though they were three-act comedies or operas, 
Their newest production, “The Turquoise Ring,” neatly constructed, and 
written by Messrs. G. W. Godfrey and Craigie, and illustrated by the very 
tuneful music of Mr. L. Benson, affords an excellent example of their 
characteristic method. The complicated misunderstanding of an ingenious 
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little plot is worked out lucidly, the opportunities provided for effective cha- 
racterisation are employed to the best advantage; the music is well sung, and 
the whole goes not only with the sprit of true vaudeville, but with the 
smooth precision usually associated only with the dramatic productions of 
far more pretentious order. The effect produced is that of a theatrical per- 
formance on an extensive and symmetrical scale, viewed through the large 
end of an opera-glass. Besides Mr. Grain himself, whose musical humour 
has of late years advanced so rapidly, and Mr. Alfred Reed, who has 
become a capital comedian of distinctive merit, the company here includes 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, a polished representative of eccentric parts; Miss Edith 
Brandon, whose fresh voice and pleasant manner make her a most winsome 
héroine; and Miss Hudspeth. The scope of the entertainments here is 
necessarily limited, but since they have the rare merit of being almost 
perfect of their kind, their increasing popularity with all classes of 


society is a welcome sign of the growing recognition of finished and 
conscientious art. 


I have received a letter from Glasgow that says: “Of course the all- 
important news is the opening of the New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss 
Litton. Unfortunately I missed the National Anthem, but arrived in time 
for Miss Litton’s address—cleverly written by Mr. George W. Baynham— 
which was very good, and the cheering tremendous all through it. When 
the pretty lady first came forward, the people cheered till they were hoarse, 


and it certainly must have given her some encouragement in her new 
undertaking.” 


Mr. Ruskin has been lecturing on “ Amiens Cathedral” at Eton, and 


delighting the boys by the rich glow of his fancy and the incomparable 
fervour of his style. 


At Christmas, the excellent burlesque, “Ali Baba,” rewritten by 
Mr. Robert Reece, will be revived at the Gaiety. 


Mr. J. Brander Matthews, in his instructive little book, “The Theatres 
of Paris” (Sampson Low & Co.), which he has dedicated to M. Coquelin, 
gives descriptive accounts of all the principal theatres of Paris, and of the 
principal actors and actresses of the “ gay city,” as well as many important 
and useful facts connected therewith. There are separate articles on the 
Comédie Frangaise, on the actors and actresses belonging thereto (including 
Maile. Sarah Bernhardt, who, at the time of Mr. Matthews’ writing, was 
still an associate of the great company), on the New Opéra, on the comedy 
theatres, on the theatres of drama and spectacle, and on those of farce and 
extravaganza, besides many curious memoranda and entertaining anecdotes. 
“The Theatres of Paris” also contains over twenty illustrations of the 
more important playhouses and players, drawn after Madrazo, Carolus 
Duran, Gaucherel, Sarah Bernhardt, and others, the best of which is, 
perhaps, a picture after Madrazo’s painting of M. Coquelin as Mascarille, 
the original of which is in one of the rooms of the ThéAtre Frangais. 


Miss Ellen Terry, having returned from her provincial tour, the pre- 
parations for the production of Mr. Tennyson’s new play, in which she is to 
appear at the Lyceum, are being rapidly advanced. 
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Mr. Charles Cartwright, a young actor, and ‘a very clever one, who has 
lately been supporting Mr. Creswick, at the Surrey Theatre, as Icilius in 
“ Virginius,” and Edgar in “ King Lear,” has been secured for six months 
by Mr. Gooch of the Princess’s. 


Mr. Lytton Sothern, who is not to assist in propounding the important 
problem, “ Where is the Cat?” goes to the Prince of Wales’s. 


Mr. Arthur Matthison is engaged, in collaboration with Mr. Augustus 
Harris, in the composition of a comedy of the “ Pink Dominos” type. 


A new comedy from the pen of Mr. Joseph Mackay is in rehearsal at the 
Royalty. In this Miss Lawler, Mr. Righton, Mr. Frank Cooper, and others 
are to appear—Mr. Righton as an Irishman, Mr. Cooper as an Italian. I 
am not informed what other nationalities will be represented. 


The special correspondent of The Daily Telegraph sends home some 
interesting notes about poor Offenbach’s last opera, which we are sure to 
hear in England before long :—‘*‘ Belle Lurette,’ the opéra comique on 
which Offenbach was employed during all the summer months that he wa® 
staying at Saint Germains, wrestling with the malady that carried him off 
but a few weeks ago, was produced on Friday night, October 29th, at the 
Renaissance, with extraordinary success. The story is extremely simple» 
but well adapted for comic musical treatment. The Duc de Marly, being 
compelled to marry within a certain time, sends out his intendant to choose 
the first bride he meets, and his choice falls upon one Lurette, a washer- 
woman, who has nothing-in common with the heroine of the ‘Assommoir.’ 
The marriage is duly solemnised, but the bride is so hurt at being left by 
the Duke on her wedding-night that she leaves his palace, and joins her 
former comrades at a ball held at the riverside. Here she is enabled to 
save her husband from a danger with which he is threatened, and he, in 
gratitude, acknowledges her as his wife. This is all; but there is a comic 
under-plot, in which diminutive Mdlle. Mily Meyer proves herself an actress 
of really gigantic talent, and M. Jolly a comedian of considerable natural 
drollery ; while soldiers, grands seigneurs, and washerwomen, all in Louis 
Quinze costumes of singularly picturesque character, vivify every scene 
with plenty of movement and colour. Mdlle. Jane Hading’s voice is, 
unfortunately, thin and weak, but she does her utmost to make up for this 
deficiency by archness of manner, and M. Vauthier is full-voiced and artistic 
as usual. The music is bright, sparkling, and tuneful from beginning to 
end, and, in listening to the long succession of laughing melodies, it is 
difficult, indeed, to realise that they were penned in the intervals of a death- 
agony.” 


In the art of decorating the stage for what is known asa “ show piece,” 
Mr. Alfred Thompson is unrivalled. He has had to face many competitors, 
but he holds his ground. It is good news, therefore, to learn that he has 
invented and will adorn, for the Alhambra at Christmas, a new ballet of 
action, called “‘ Hawaia; or, The Burning Gulf.” It is a Polynesian.ballet in 
four tableaux, and will be mounted on a scale of great magnificence. 
M. Jacobi composes the music. Good news again. 


Just ‘at the right season of the year comes out a charming little book 
written by Mr. J. Keith Angus, on “Amateur Acting” (George Routledge 
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and Sons, Ludgate Hill). As a guide itis practical; as a handbook it is 
interesting; and since, in addition, it is full of good illustrations to guide 
amateurs in the difficult art of “make-up,” the book ought to be the 


authorised adviser of all who enter the Theatre Royal, Back Drawing-room, 
at Christmas-time. 


It is surprising that nobody has thought of representing an Indian scene 
on the stage. The splendour of the Eastern costumes would be invaluable 
for spectacular effect, and, one would think, much appreciated in a country 
where so many of the inhabitants have been to India. This idea is sug- 
gested by seeing a large collection of Indian figures at Messrs. Proctor and 
Company’s Gallery of Art, 185, Oxford Street. They represent every grade, 
and are most accurate models of the dresses, being made in Poonah by the 
natives. They are very inexpensive, and would make capital models for fancy 
or stage dresses. To lovers of Indian workmanship, this gallery would amply 
repay a Visit; especially the jewellery, where marvels of colour and handi- 
craft make one faithless to those favourite haunts, the Palais Royal and 
the Rue de la Paix. Here is the matchless Jaipoor enamelling; the bold 
and effective bracelets of any precious stone, set without design and uncut, 
which were much worn at the drawing-rooms of last season; the delicate 
Delhi filagree ; the massive gold bracelets, some three inches wide, from 
Trichinopoli; the silver-lace cuffs; the silver belts, with the Indian deities 
beautifully carved ; and tigers’ claws set as earrings or bracelets. Not in 
jewellery alone does the Indian show his workmanship here, but in carved 
furniture ; in trays and ornaments, in which copper and brass are wonder- 
fully blended together; in wood, inlaid with brass and other metals; in 
elephants and monkeys made of stuffs, and accurately representing those 
animals; and engraved cups and repoussé work. 





The first of the two companies formed by Mr. D’Oyley Carte for the 
production of “The Pirates of Penzance” in the provinces has begun its 
tour. It started in October at Bristol, where it remained a fortnight, going 
thence to Brighton, Nottingham, and other places. It is not quite up to 
the standard of the troupe which introduced “‘ The Sorcerer” and “ H.MLS. 
Pinafore ” to provincial audiences; but it gives a fairly effective and very 
popular performance of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s latest work. The 
chorus has been well trained, and does its duty excellently, both in the 
vocal portions and in that automatic species of histrionics wich Mr. Gilbert 
cultivates in the minor actors of his pieces. The part of Mabel is under- 
taken by a young lady—Miss Laura Clement—who adds to an attractive 
appearance the possession of a light soprano, which is clear and tolerably 
flexible, though thin. Miss Augusta Roche is the representative of Ruth, 
and sings and acts acceptably. Mr. Gerard Coventry, the Frederick, and 
Mr. G. W. Marnock, the Pirate King, both play appropriately; but the 
poe is as weak vocally as the latter is exuberant. The most successful 

is certainly that of Mr. David Fisher, jun., whose per- 
Senetin’ of the Major-General, both as regards acting and vocalisation, 
will, no doubt, be regarded by some as superior even to that of the London 
holder of the part. It should be added that Mr. Marler realises the humours 
of the Sergeant of Police, and that his principal song, like the patter ditty 
of the Major-General, is, of necessity, invariably encored. Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte’s second company starts, it is understood, at Christmas. There can 


be no doubt that “The Pirates” is destined to have a very successful 
career out of London. 


ener. Creer 
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Every society that encourages a taste for the further development of dra- 
matic art, and contributes in any way to strengthening the constitution of the 
stage, deserves our hearty encouragement. I had the honour of an invita- 
tion the other evening to the “ Dilettante Circle,” in Argyll Street, Regent 
Circus, and pased a most enjoyable couple of hours in pleasant society, listen- 
ing to a hum of gossip about private theatricals, interspersed with the 
attractive music of the sither, played by Herr and Madame Schultz, whose 
concert derived additional advantage from the violin playing of the Brousil 
Family. The Dilettante Circle is thoroughly eclectic in its tastes, and seems 
to me a charming idea. Here they exhibit pictures, perform new plays and 
operas, give lectures and readings, and, at the periodical discussion, well- 
meaning clergymen give the stage a patronising pat on the back. Such 
institutions are not altogether free from clique, but in the long run they do 
@ great deal of good in humanising and refining some excellent people, who 
otherwise might be dreaming and dawdling at home over some trashy novel 
or unenlightened pianoforte arrangement. It is a small world, this 
Dilettante Circle, but it is a world where art and good taste are held in 
veneration and respect. 


American actresses at present waste a great amount of money in 
material of the richest quality, when something cheaper would do just as 
well. In describing the costly garments worn by Fanny Davenport in 
her new piece, a critic spoke of the costume of the second act as being 
“ printed foulard,” it being like foulard. He had seen just such bouquets 
stamped in brilliant colours on foulard silks, and as “ figured foulard ” he 
put it down. Now that dress was expensive crape, and the flowers upon 
it hand-painted, yet it had all the effect of a “figured foulard,” and must 
have cost about one hundred times as much! 


Luckily laymen venture no opinion as to the worth of the laces on the 
stage, for on one dress I have seen a piece of old point, for which an 


actress paid eleven hundred American dollars; and it was a little piece 
at that cost! 


I once saw in Paris a magnificent stage costume, made for Mdme. Judic 
On the skirt was the loveliest tablier of rich lace I ever beheld. The dress 
was displayed on account of that lace; and that lace was worth, perhaps, 
twenty-five francs. For it was paper, wonderfully stamped, and repre- 
sented chains of fuchsias, and looked just as much a piece of real lace as a 
Paris diamond by night looks an old-mine gem. Parisian actresses wear 
that paper lace a great deal; it is tough, soft, and very effective. To wear 
a costly lot of lace, which may be ruined in a night, when five dollars’ 
worth of lace paper looks as well, is considered the height of folly by 
intelligent foreigners. 


I was searching the other day for some information on the subject of 
“ precious stones,” their history, and their classification in the matter of 
commerce and art, and I lighted on a most admirable and irstructive 
volume, written by Mr. Edwin Streeter, F.R.G.S., author of various works 
on “ gold,” and the gold medallist of the Royal Order of Frederic. There 
1 found ready to my hand a compact history of the gems of the world, 
arranged in admirable order, and illustrated by plates exquisitely executed. 
The student is soon lost in the perusal of this interesting volume, accurate 
in its facts, and a correction of so many vulgar errors. So much has been 
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said and written about the effect of jewels, whether used on the stage or in 
society; and ladies, as a rule, are so ignorant of the pedigree of the precious 
stones they wear for the purposes of ostentation or captivation; that I 
would advise them to study and admire the history and characteristics 
of the “ Precious Stones and Gems of the World” (Chapman and Hall), 
arranged by Mr. Edwin Streeter, who is both a connoisseur and an autho- 
rity to be trusted. Those who have mastered the contents of this volume 
would be able to discuss diamonds, pearls, rubies, or emeralds at any 
dinner-party, and turn the conversation upon a theme of unusual interest 
to those who wear and such as admire precious stones. Mr. Streeter’s book 
is an édition de luwe for the drawing-room table. 


Miss Eva Sothern, the charming and youthful daughter of our accom- 
plished comedian, made her first appearance on any stage at the Crystal 
Palace, on the 4th of November, in the character of Maria, in ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,” and received a cordial welcome. I should like to see this 
graceful young lady play Celia to the Rosalind of Ellen Terry. 


Half the depression from which our audiences suffer is, I am confident, 
due to the removal of the orchestra from its accustomed place, and shutting 
it up in a box where the musicians cannot be seen. Once in the open 
theatre the band must play and play well; but, removed from sight, economy 
diminishes the strength of the music, the performers are indifferent or 
careless, and it appears to be too much trouble to play any entr’acte music 
at all. For dull plays dirges are selected, and the audience, made mournful 
by the play, is maddened by the music. 


Many pianists have envied the superiority of the violin over the piano 
for its power of rendering the intention of the player, and there is no doubt 
that no instrument can rival it; but the improvements which have of late 
years been made in the mechanism of the piano havevery greatly lessened the 
difference between the beauty of these two instruments. Messrs. John 
Brinsmead and Sons have recently so perfected their pianos, that for purity 
of tone, elasticity of touch, power, and durability they are unequalled. It 
would be impossible to surpass their “ perfect check repeater,” or over- 
estimate the advantage of the “ sosteneute sounding-board.” 


“William and Susan” will be succeeded at the St. James’s by Mr. 
Charles Coghlan’s new adaptation of “ Le Jeune Homme Pauvre,” in which 
Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss Linda Dietz, Mr. 
Kendal, Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Wenman—but neither Mr. Hare nor Mr. 
Barnes—are to appear, In America, as “ The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” it is a very popular play; but “Le Jeune Homme Pauvre” has not 
hitherto been successful in this country. There are two celebrated versions 
—one known as “ Ivy Hall,” adapted by Mr. John Oxenford, and produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre on September 24th, 1859, when Mr, Henry Irving 
made his first appearance before a London audience; and another, called 
“The Favourite of Fortune,’ adapted by Mr. Westland Marston, for 
Mr. Sothern, during his prosperous career at the Haymarket. 





Patvate THeatRicats.—Scenery for Amateurs, reciters, play-books, tableaux- 
vivants, charades, tableaux lights, amateur operas, pantomimes, ladies’ plays, 
gentlemen’ 's plays, fancy costume plates, nigger plays and joke-books, wigs, beards, 
moustaches, and all make-up articles. Descriptive catalogue post free.—S, FRENcH, 
Dramatic Publisher, 89, Strand, London.—[Advt. ] 

















